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ST. JOHN DAMASCENE, PETER LOMBARD AND 
GERHOH OF REICHERSBERG 


This article deals with those texts of Peter Lombard which speak 
about Damascene or quote passages from him, and with Gerhoh’s 
writings referring to Damascene and Peter Lombard. It will com- 
plete and eventually correct some assertions of R.L. Szigeti and 
J. De Ghellinck on this topic,’ thus throwing some new light upon 
the problem of Damascene’s first appearance in a Latin translation, 
and upon the further question of the dating of Peter Lombard’s 
literary activity. ? 

R.L. Szigeti O. Praem. maintains that the first though partial 
translation of De orthodoxa fide was made in Hungary A.D. 1134- 
1138, > consequently a few years earlier than the well-known version 
of Burgundio of Pisa. To prove the exactness of the proposed date, 
Szigeti uses to some extent both the writings of Gerhoh* and Peter 


Lombard;* but, his main argument lies in the prologue of the two 


manuscripts which he uses for the critical edition of the Hungarian 


partial translation. The prologue actually accompanies the trans- 


1. Pierre Lombard in Dict. de Theologie cath. XII, 2 (Paris 1935), 1941f£; 
L’Essor de la litterature latine au*XII© siecle (Museum Lessianum, Section 
historique 4-5), 2 vol. (Brussels - Paris 1946); Le mouvement theologique du 
XU® siecle (Museum Lessianum, Section historique 10), 2d edit. (Brugghe - 
Brussels = Paris 1948); the latter uses the work of R.L. Szigeti quoted infra, 
note 3. 

2. The traditional date for the composition of Peter’s Sentences is 1150: exactly 
eight centuries ago. 

3. Translatio latina loannis Damasceni (De ortbodoxa fide, L. Ill. C. 1-8), 
saeculo XII. in Ilungaria confecta (Budapest 1940), 25. - Szigeti publishes that 
translation here (7-21) accompanied by a study on its author and the dating (22-35). 

4. Ibid., 24, 26. Szigeti knows only one quotation of Damascene by Gerhoh; a 
better use of Gerhoh’s works could have favored Szigeti’s conclusions; the author 
without personal research follows De Ghellinck too closely (Le mouvement theo- 
logique, edit. 1914). 

5. Ibid., 25ff. Szigeti harms his study and even the edition of the translation by 
using the first Quaracchi edition of the Sentences (1882): the second edit. (1916), 
is really a critical edition, and actually its quotations from St. John Damascene 
bring these texts nearer tu the ancient translation published by Szigeti, loc. cit. 
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lation of Maximus’ De Caritate, a translation made by a certain 


Cerban and copied into the manuscripts used, after the prologue and 
before the De orthodoxa fide of Damascene. Now the Latin Dama- 
scene is the work of the scholar who translated Maximus, as is 
shown by an analysis and comparison of the Latin used; on the 
other hand, some details of the prologue seem to refer to the years 
1134-1138; consequently, both Maximus and John Damascene were 
translated at that date.© Obviously a logical link is missing in that 


argument. Even if the translator in both cases is the same man, 
which is affirmed by Szigeti but not proved, does that mean that the 
translations are made about the same time? 

Further elements of literary criticism are contained in the works 
of De Ghellinck, but it would seem that his exposition is insuf- 
ficiently unified, while some of his omissions are really regrettable. 
For instance, neither his article on Peter Lombard, nor his works 
on the literature of the XIIth century speak about Gerhoh’s quotation 
of John Damascene in the work Liber adversus duas bhaereses, which 
work was composed, according to the same De Ghellinck, in 1130.7 
If this date were right, De Ghellinck had to conclude that the trans- 
lation of Cerban, or the pseudo-Cerban which was used by Gerhoh, 
was made before 1130. 

These remarks prove that embarking upon a new inquiry of the 
problem might be profitable, especially if special attention be given 
to dating the sources used. A quotation of Gerhoh of Reichersberg 
allows us to draw a better circumscribed conclusion than this of 
Szigeti: the cited work or translation existed before the death of the 
famous Bavarian monk in 1169. 


GERHOH AND PETER LOMBARD 


Gerhoh of Reichersberg mentions Peter Lombard in his Liber de 
ordine donorum Sancti Spiritus and Liber de gloria et honore Filii 


6. Op. cit. 24-26; publication of the prologue ibid., 6; for Maximus’ translation, 
see A.B. Terebessy, Translatio latina S. Maximi confessoris De Caritate, saeculo 
XII. In Hungaria confecta, (Budapest 1944). 

7. L’Essor de la littérature latine au XII* s., 1, 122; quotation of Damascene by 
Gerhoh, see P.L. 194, 1171BC; De orthodoxa fide is called here De dispensatione 
Dei; that is the reason, maybe, why neither De Ghellinck nor Szigeti identified the 
text. 
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Hominis, and in his Letters XV and XVII; he, furthermore, makes 
allusion to the Master in his Ep. XVIII and XXIII. 

In 1142, Gerhoh was in Rome. In a meeting with Pope Innocent II 
and some Cardinals, when speaking about the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, he told his audience that the first gift is the gift of 
wisdom, the seventh the gift of fear. Some of the Cardinals re- 
membered that the Bible calls fear of the Lord the beginning of 
wisdom (Initium sapientiae timor Domini), and asked Gerhoh how 
then he could justify his conflicting order of the gifts, which he did 
it in the pamphlet entitled Liber de ordine donorum Sancti Spiritus. *® 


This work was composed in 1142-43. The Roman dispute took 
place under Innocent II,° who was Pope from February 14, 1130, 
until September 24, 1143. 1° Gerhoh does not allude to the Pope, in 
his pamphlet, as “beatae recordationis” as he had done for Paschalis 
II (d. 1118). 1! He calls himself “servant of the brethren of Keichers- 
berg;” 2 now, he came to the convent, as a superior, in 1132. ° This 


already gives a probable date of composition: between 1132 and 
1143. But he addresses his work to three Cardinals, the chancellor 
Gerhard, master Guido and Goizo. The identification of the second 
and third is doubtful; they may be, as E. Sackur puts it, the Cardi- 
nals of St. Chrysogonus and of St. Cecile, who respectively signed 
the charters from January 1140, until February 1143, and from April 
1140, until May 1143. Gerhard, on the contrary, acted as a chancellor 
of Innocent II from January 4, 1142 until May 16, 1143. !4 The meeting 
in Rome and the trip back to Bavaria presupposed, one has to 


8. Partly published, with a short introduction, by E. Sackur in Libelli de Lite 
Ill (M.G.H1. Hannover 1897), 273-283. 

9. Ibid., 281: “Adii Dominum apostolicum Innocentium, atque, ut nostis, apud 
ipsum conquestiones movi;” cf. 274 “ascendi Romam, videre Petri vicarium.” 

10. See P.B. Gams, Series Episcoporum (Regensburg 1873), Il. 

11. Edit., E. Sackur 297: “super hac ipsa questione beatae recordationis papa 
Pascalis II constituit.” 

12. Ibid., 274: “frater Gerhohus Richerspergensium fratrum servus devotus.” 

13. Chronicon Magni Presbyteri edit. W. Wattenbach (M.G.H., SS. XVII Han- 
nover 1861), 492: “Dehinc anno 1132. cura et prepositura Richerspergensis 
cenobii...ei (viz., Gerhoho) cum assensu omnium iniuncta est.” Magnus was 
writing in 1195. 

14. E. Sackur, op. cit., 274, text and notes 1-3. 

15. Ibid., 274: “ascendi Romam, videre Petri vicarium et mansi apud eum diebus 
aliquantis colloquendo vobis.” 
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conclude that the work is composed during the winter of 1142-43. 

In this pamphlet Gerhoh refers to the gloss of Peter Lombard on 
the Epistles of St. Paul as to a work recently written. © lie accuses 
some authors of quoting in their christology a text allegedly of St. 
Ambrose, which, according to Gerhoh, belongs rather to Ambrose 
Autbert, a monk of Monte Cassino who lived in the VIIIth century: 17 


even great masters, Gerhoh says, made that mistake in their glosses 
on the Epistles of the Apostle, among them the most prominent are 
Anselm of Laon, Gilbert de la Porree and “Petrus Longabardus.” ® 

Gerhoh’s reference to the Collectanea of Peter is correct. 9 In 
his Sentences, Peter does not quote the Ambrosiaster any more, 
but he refers to it, again under the name of St. Ambrose, and he 
justifies its idea.?° Nothing suggests that the Sentences were 
written in 1142-43; but one can admit that Peter, writing his 
Sentences, took into account the criticism of Gerhoh, but not exactly 
as intended by the Bavarian monk, since Peter still retains the 
attribution to Ambrose retaining the idea but omitting the quotation 
as found in the Collectanea. 1 Even if the Master of the Sentences 


16. Ibid., 275. 

17. The text actually is neither from St. Ambrose nor from Ambrose Autbert, but 
from the Ambrosiaster; see Commentaria in XII Epistolas Beati Pauli, Ad Philip. 
P.L. 17 (edit. 1879), 433BC and 434B. C. Martini, in the chapter on the identity 
of the Ambrosiaster, in Ambrosiaster. De auctore, operibus, theologia (Spicilegium 
Pontificii Athen. Antoniani 4, Rome 1944), 147-160, does not mention Gerhoh nor 
Ambrose Autbert. 

18. We have here, for that part of the Bible, the author of the Glossa ordinaria, 
the Media Glosatura and the Magna Glosatura; see B. Smalley, Gilbertus Uni- 
versalis, Bishop of London (1128-34), and the Problem of the “Glossa ordinaria,” 
in Recherches de Theologie anc. et médiév. VIII (Louvain 1936), 31. 

19. Compare De ordine donorum Sancti Spiritus, edit. cit. 275 and Peter Lombard, 
Collectanea in Epistolas Divi Pauli, Ad Philip. P.L. 192, (edit. 1880), 237BC. 

20. L. Ill, XVIII 3 (edit. Quaracchi 1916), 631-632. It is understood that we 
always quote this edit. of the Sentences, and as the second volume continues the 
Pagination of the first one we simply refer to the pages, without indicating the 
volume. 

21. Actually it is a quotation, a citation of course, in the medieval sense; 
Peter does not always follow the order of the phrases of the original text (cf. P.L. 
192, 237B and P.L. 17, 433 C,B,C), or he omits sentences, without indicating it 
(cf. P.L. 192, 237C): Item “donatum illi significat qui se exinanivit, qui formam 
servi accepit... Sed numquid poterat se exinanisse homo res infirma?” and P.L. 17, 
434B; we added three points indicating where the quotation is interrupted, and the 
quotation marks). 
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did not read the Libellus de ordine donorum Sancti Spiritus, it 
seems, at least, that he knew his gloss was criticized. ?? Anyway, 
Peter’s Commentary on St. Paul is composed before 1143. 7 

This accusation of the book on the gifts of the Holy Ghost is 
renewed in Gerhoh’s Ep. XXIII ad Ottonem ep. Frisingensem; but 
here only Gilbert is explicitly mentioned, while his sources and 
disciples pass unalluded to;™% the author supposes that through 
his writings, or some writing of his, the mistake of Gilbert and the 
others is known to the reader. This letter in question is composed 
under the reign of Pope Adrian IV, (1154-59), when Otto was bishop 
of Freising (1138-58),7° i.e. before the death of Peter Lombard as 
Peter was still teaching in 1154-58. 

In the preface to his partial edition of Gerhoh’s Liber de gloria 
et bonore Filii Hominis, E. Sackur says that this work is written in 


1163. This date seems rather exact. It is composed after September 


22, 1158, since Otto of Freising is already dead;”’ after September 
7, 1159, since Alexander III is already a Pope; and, finally, after 
the death of Bruno, the former bishop of Strasburg (d. July 10, 
1162). 2? On the other hand it is written during the life of Hartmann 
of Brixen and Eberhard of Salzburg, who died respectively December 
23, and June 22, 1164;* certainly the work is composed between 
July 10, 1162, and June 22, 1164. 

The composition of the Liber de gloria et honore Filii Hominis is 


preceded by an extensive and sometimes pretty rude correspondence 


22. Sentences 631: “*“Ceterum Ambrosius (i.e., Ambrosiaster) dicit, nomen illud 
donatum esse Deo, non homini; et videtur secus verborum superficiem oppositus 
Augustino; sed intelligentia non obviat, licet diversum sapiat.” 

23. Whether we have to admit the opinion of De Ghellinck, that Peter perfected 
this work after 1143, will be considered later. 

24. P. L. 193, 590D-591A. ‘ 

25. See P.B. Gams, Series Episcoporum, III and 275. 

26. In Libelli de Lite III, 396 (edition of the text, ibid., 396-399). 

27. We do not find this text in the partial edition of Sackur, but in the complete 
one of the P.L. 194, 1075C “te (i.e., Eberhard of Salzburg) scriptorum meorum 
lectorem et correctorem elegi, simulque dominum beatae memoriae Frisingensem 
episcopum Othonem, virum prudentem et valenter litteratum.” 

28. P.L., loc. cit.. 1078B: “Nuper autem suscepi scripta papae Alexandri 
spondentis, quod velit me habere in gratiam sicut antecessores sui.” 

29. See Gams op.cit., 315. 

30. See ibid., 265 and 307. 
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between Gerhoh of Reichersberg and Eberhard, bishop of Bamberg. *! 
We infer this chronological succession from the fact that our Liber 
refers to a doctrine contained in one of the letters of Gerhoh to 
Eberhard, and alludes to the Ep. XVI from Eberhard to Gerhoh. * 

All these texts, viz., the Liber de gloria et bonore Filii Hominis 
and the letters, consider explicitly or implicitly a passage of Peter’s 
Commentary on the Psalms* and the corresponding clearer text of 
his Sentences™ on the difference between “dulia” and “latria” when 
speaking about Christ. Eberhard goes so far as to cite two quo- 
tations of the Sentences, in an attempt to show that Gerhoh misun- 
derstood the Master.* Allusions to Peter’s text discussed in the 
Libellus de ordine donorum Sancti Spiritus are frequent too. * But, 
since this literature is composed most likely after the death of 
Peter Lombard, * its testimony concerning the Master is less im- 


31. Letters XI-XVI, P.L. 193, 524-564. 

32. P.L. 194, 1081A: “visus fui negasse in epistola domino Babenbergensi 
missa;*" allusion to the letter of Eberhard, ibid., 1092A: “Quod praedictus Petrus 
creditur postea deprehendisse;* cf. letter of Eberhard to Gerhoh, P.L. 193, 562A: 
“Equidem magister Petrus, quem vos de sensu vestro judicatis, qui hoc, quod 
breviter in psalmis attingit de adoratione scabelli; ubi duliae et latriae facit menti- 
onem, plenius in sententiis suis exsequitur.” 

33. Explicit references: Ep. XV, P.L. 193, 547D-548A; Ep. XVI, ibid., 562A; 
De gloria et honore Filii Hominis, edit. P.L. 194, 1096D-1097A; implicit refer- 
ences: Ep. XV, 547AB; 551D; Ep. XVI, 555AB; De gloria...1113-1114; 1141A. 

34. Explicit references: Ep. XV, 547D-548A; Ep. XVI, 562A-563A; De gloria... 
1097A: “Quod praedictus Petrus creditur postea deprehendisse, quia in sententi- 
arum suarum libro tertio...(refers to Quaracchi edit. 591-592). Sed in eodem libro, 
ubi Augustini sententiam commemorat de adorando scabello pedum Domini, penitus 
nulla est mentio duliae,” (@bid., 593); 1141B; 1143C-1144B: “De his loquens 
Petrus Lombardus in tertio libro sententiarum suarum dicit: (follows the second 
paragraph of 591).” Implicit references: the same as for the Commentary on the 
Psalms (see note 33). 

35. Ep. XVI, P.L. 193, 562B-563A; Eberhard quotes the Sentences 591-593, 
omitting two lines added by Peter between the cited authors, Damascene and 
Augustine. This text is attacked by Gerhoh in his Liber de gloria...loc. cit., 
1097. Eberhard’s interpretation is better than that of Gerhoh. 

36. See the letters in P.L. 193: XI, 526B, D;, XIII, 531BC; XIV, 539D-540A; 
541C; XV, 545D; 546D; see further VIII, 506CD; 512BC; 513C; X, 522B; these 
letters VIII and X do not belong to the series exchanged between Gerhoh and 
Eberhard of Bamberg; nevertheless they clearly allude to the dispute of these 
authors. Liber de gloria...loc. cit.. 1076D; 1080AC; 1080D-1081A; 1112-1115. 

37. It is sure that Maurice of Sully obtained the bishopric of Paris, as the 
immediate successor of Peter Lombard in 1160 (October 12). From this fact one 
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portant for our present study. 

The same must be said from Gerhoh’s letter to Pope Alexander, 
which is written after April 1162, and after the Liber de gloria et 
hbonore Filii Hominis. Here, too, the monk of Reichersberg attacks 


Peter’s gloss onthe Psalmsand his Sentences, and quotes passages 
of both works. * 


It is pleasant to remark that Gerhoh, in his Commentary on Ps. 98, 
does not speak any more of the so-called heretic interpretation of 
Peter.® This fact can be explained in different ways: that part of 


Gerhoh’s Commentary was written when the author was in exile; 
maybe he did not have with him the manuscripts he needed. Since 
he started Part VI of his Commentary, he made the intention to omit 
the usual discussions of doctrinal novelties and ecclesiastical 
abuses of his time. ® Finally, his own difficulties in the past years 


made him, maybe, more prudent in attacking other authors. 


should regularly conclude that Peter died in 1160, some months before October 12. 
Several documents attest he died at the end of July: the Necrologium of St. Victor’s 
reads July 22, that of St. Martin des Champs July 21; the tombstone in the church 
of St. Marcel July 20; the exactness of this day is confirmed by the mediaeval 
usage, which disappeared only with the French Revolution, obliging the Bachelors 
of Theology in Paris to assist at a service for Peter on July 20. The Necrologium 
of the Cathedral Notre Dame on the contrary gives May 3 as date of Peter’s death. 
Different more recent works give the year 1164; their authors admit then, generally, 
that Peter resigned in 1160. Evidence for this interpretation is had on the tomb in 
St. Marcel’s where it is written that Peter died in 1164. But it is proved that this 
date was added a long time after the rest of the inscription; nobody can indicate 
a source from which this date shoula be taken. One might think of Alberic of 
Trois Fontaines, who wrote, around 1250, in his Chronica, that Peter was a 
bishop “fere per triennium;" see M.G.H. Scriptores XXIII, 843. But, if Alberic is 
right, we have to admit that Peter became a bishop in 1158, and not that he 
resigned in 1160, and died afterwards. 

38. Letter published in P.L. 193, 564-570. The passage “concilium quod ex ore 
imperatoris audivimus in Longobardia celebrandum” 566D, alludes to Gerhoh’s 
meeting with the emperor in Milan in March = April 1162; see Annales Reicher- 
spergenses in M.G.H. Scriptores XVII, 468-469. That the letter is written after 
the Liber de gloria et honore Filii Hominis is attested by the following passage of 
this book: “Nuper autem suscepi scripta papae Alexandri ... gratias igitur habeo 
ipsi ad me scribenti, cum ego adhuc nihil scripserim ad eum, praepeditus per 
chaos magnum, quod est inter nos et ipsum;” see P.L. 194, 1078B. Heattacks and 
quotes Peter’s works P.L. 193, 565. 

39. P.L. 194, 591-596 (Commentary on the Psalms); 594 (gloss on “Adorate 
scabellum pedum eius, quoniam sanctum est).” 

40. P.L. 193, 1609BC. 
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Let us conclude then that already in 1142-43, Gerhoh knows 
Peter’s Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul, a work recently 
written; in the earlier 60’s he refers to the Commentary on the 
Psalms and to the Sentences. Gerhoh acknowledges that Peter is 
one of the great masters of his time, but he is sceptical at least 
in regard to some of his doctrines. 


GERHOH AND JOHN DAMASCENE 


Szigeti knows only of one quotation of Damascene by Gerhoh 
which we read in the Liber de gloria et honore Filii Hominis; and 
De Ghellinck thinks that there exists, perhaps, only that one.‘ 


Unfortunately this quotation is not very helpful in solving the 


problem of the priority of the translation called after Cerban, since 
Gerhoh wrote his work around 1163, some years after the trans- 
lation by Burgundio. That remains true even if we can prove that 
both Szigeti and De Ghellinck insufficiently analyzed Gerhoh’s book. 
(As a matter of fact, the writing contains three quotations of Dama- 
scene.) 

Before we go on to see what they look like, let us consider a 
more important fact, unfortunately not stated either by De Ghellinck 
or Szigeti, namely that Gerhoh’s Liber contra duas haereses contains 
this text: ” 

Caventes igitur anathema Ephesini concilii concordamus doctrinae 
Joannis Damasceni Deum ab homine non separando, ut illi qui homini 
soli humanitatem, et Deo soli divinitatem assignant, quasi Christus 
dimidius sit homo, dimidius Deus, cum ipse sit totus homo, et totus 
Deus. Unde in libro De dispensatione Dei ait ipse Joannes Dama- 
scenus: “Confitemur ipsum unum Filium Dei, et post humanitatem 
unum, et Filium hominis eundem, unum Christum unum Dominum, 
unigenitum Filium et Verbum Dei: ut Domini nostri Jesu Christi duas43 


41. Cf. Le mouvement théologique 401, where the reader can find the text of 
Gerhoh (P.L. 194, 1114-1115) and his source, Cerban. cf. same comparison of the 
texts by Szigeti, op. cit., 24. 

42. P.L., 194, 1171AC; De orthodoxa fide, L. Ill, VII, edit. Szigeti 19, lines 
25-44. 

43. “ut...duas: “Szigeti has: *Jesum Dominum nostrum. Duas ipsius,” but his 
manuscripts read: “ut Domini nostri duas ipsius,” which is closer to the text of 
Gerhoh, and, we believe, to the original text of the translation. Szigeti corrects the 
text with the aid of the P.G., but nothing proves that Cerban or the Hungarian 
translator had exactly that Greek text. 
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generationes veneremur, unam quidem ex Patre ante saecula ultra 
causam, et rationem, et tempus, et naturam; et unam autem in ultimis 
propter nos, et secundum nos, et ultra nos, (...) quam“ non ex semine, 
sed ex Spiritu® et sanctissima Theotocon ultra legem; quoniam non 
solum Deum ipsum praedicamus nudum nostra humanitate, neque 
hominem dicentes ipsum nudum deitate; nec alium, et alium, sed unum 
et eundem simul Deumque et hominem; Deum perfectum, et hominem 
totum Deum, et totum hominem; eumdem totum Deum et cum carne 
ipsius, et totum hominem et cum deitatis eius™ divinitate. Per id 
quod est dicere: Perfectum et*’ Deum, et perfectum hominem, (...)*® 
complementum et non defectum ostendimus naturarum. Per id vero, 
quod est dicere totum Deum et totum hominem, singularitatem et non 
divisionem monstramus personae.” 


The passage is taken froma book called by Gerhoh De dispensati- 
one Dei; this has not the title De orthodoxa fide presented by Bur- 
gundio, nor that given by Peter Lombard and read in the Sentences, “ 
viz., De Trinitate; it is not the title of the translation made in 
Hungary either, since both manuscripts preserving this have De 
incarnatione Verbi.™ Copying this quotation, Gerhoh could not use 
the text of the Sentences, since this book has only part of the ci- 
tation; >! indeed a much stronger reason precludes his using either 
the Sentences or his translation by Burgundio, viz., his Liber contra 
duas baereses is older than either the\Sentences or Burgundio’s 
translation of the quoted work of St. John Damascene. 


44. “(...) quam:” Gerhoh omits two lines, which in the manuscripts.of Admont 
and Ruen, used by Szigeti, do not make too much sense; he also writes “quam” 
for “quoniam. ”* 

45. Sancto add. mss. of Admont and Reun. 

46. eius: ipsius, ibid. 

47. et: omitted by the same manuscripts. 

48. Gerhoh omits two lines; a homoioteleuton, we think. 

49. (Edit. Quaracchi 133): “Unde Ioannes Damascenus, inter Graecorum doc- 
tores magnus, in libro quem De Trinitate scripsit.” The Fathers of Quaracchi, and 
scholars as Szigeti and De Ghellinck consider De Trinitate a title; maybe, they 
are right, maybe not; we cannot tell since the phrase is exact and clear, even if 
we read “in libro quem de trinitate scripsit.” Gerhoh, we think, conserved the 
right title of Cerban’s translation, since “De dispensatione Dei” is an exact 
version of the first words of Jlect tH5 Ociac olxoyoulac, xal mepl tij¢ mpdc 
Hyas xnS_e oviag xal tH¢ Audv cwrnpiaé title of Bk. III 1; the title of the mss. 
of Reun and Admont goes back to the title of chapter 2, of the same L. III: [ept 
700 tpdTOv Fo SvMIYews htod Adyou xal Tie Oelac aicod capxcdcewc. 

50. Cf. Szigeti 7 and 25. 

51. L. Ill, VIII, 2, (590). 
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When exactly is the work of Gerhoh written? Is it in 1130, the 
date proposed by De Ghellinck? Or, rather after 1143, but before 
1165, as E. Sackur says?5? The answer has some importance for 
dating the translation made in Hungary, and will give us a more 
solid basis than the hypothesis proposed by Szigeti. If one might 
prove exact the date adopted by De Ghellinck, this partial trans- 
lation is some twenty years older than the classical version of 
Burgundio. Further, our answer will help to break up the vicious 
circle found in various authors: Peter Lombard finished his 
Sentences in 1150, or thereabouts, since he uses some fragments 
of Burgundio; and Burgundio made his translation around or in 1150, 
since Peter used it at that time. 9 


The book Contra duas bhaereses contains the letter of Hugh of 
Reading to Gerhoh; * Hugh calls himself here “fratrum Radingensium 
servus;” now, he obtained the bishopric at Rouen in September 
1130; that is the reason, maybe, why De Ghellinck thinks the 
work is composed in 1130. But it is addressed to Geoffrey, who 
was abbot of Admont™® from 1138 until 1165; further, as Sackur 


remarks, it supposes the death of Innocent II, (d. September 24, 
1143). Obviously, we have the termini post and ante quem from 
Sackur. But we believe we can go farther. Our “book” is intended 
by his author as an introduction to his Commentary on the Psalms. 57 
Strictly interpreted, this means that the passage of the Liber contra 
duas haereses referring to his Commentary on the Psalms was 
written before that Commentary. But let us understand the passage 


52. Loc. cit., 284. For De Ghellinck, see our note 7. 

53. R. Mols in his otherwise good article Burgundio de Pise, in Diction. d*His- 
toire et de Géographie eccl. X (Paris 1938), 1365 says that the translation ofthe 
entire work is surely finished in 1151-52, since Peter Lombard was able to use 
it; now, the authors dating the Sentences tell us that the work was completed 
around 1150, since Peter uses the translation of Burgundio just then finished. 

54. Edit. E. Sackur, loc. cit., 285-286. 

55. Gams, Series Episcoporum, 614. 

56. Edit. P.L. 194, 1161A. = Note that one of the manuscripts used by Szigeti 
in his edit. of Cerban’s translation is a codex of Admont. 

57. Edit. P.L. 194, 1162AB: “Ut ergo tutus, ac liber incedam in expositione 
Psalmorum,...praesens istud prooemium tuae paternae sapientiae destinatum 
tractatui meo in partes distincto censui anteponendum, ut hinc munitum, seu 
galeatum sit ejus caput.” 
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in the sense that it is intended to be the “helmet” of the second 
part of the Commentary (Ps. 21-30), as it expressly said by Gerhoh 
in his prologue to that part. 5® Now, in Ps. 23 and 24 we find some 
valuable data allowing us to date that part of Gerhoh’s Commentary 
on the Psalms. 

In the gloss on Ps. 23, the author alludes to simoniac and other 
ecclesiastical abuses in the time of the emperors Henry IV, and V, 
and he says that the consequences of these persist. From this 
text Sackur concludes that the commentary on this psalm is written 
under Lotharius III, the successor of Henry V, who died in 1137. We 
think that this conclusion goes farther than its premisses. We are 
working in a time not too long after the death of Henry V, at a 
moment when Gerhoh cannot yet accuse one of Henry’s successors, 
that much is sure; but these circumstances are verified under 
Conrad III, (1138-1152), as well as under Lotharius II]: Conrad, 
emperor by the grace of the ecclesiastical party, did not interfere 
with the business of the church. © 

E. Sackur places the gloss on Ps. 24 between the end of 1144 
and the beginning of 1146; 1144, since Gerhoh quotes benevolent 
letters of Popes Celestine and Lucius, the latter writing to Gerhoh 
in April 1144; before 1146, since the monk of Reichersberg does 
not cite the letter of Eugene III, written to him from Sutri on May lI, 
1146 - a letter copied at least six times in the subsequent writings 
of Gerhoh. ©! On the other hand, the gloss on Ps. 31, belonging to 
the third part of the Commentary, is composed before 1147,as proved 


by Sackur. Consequently, the entire second part is written before 
1147. 


An objection against this dating might be had from the prologue 
of Part Il of Gerhoh’s Commentary on the Psalms. It is addressed 
to Eberhard of Salzburg, who was archbishop since but April 24, 


58. P.L. 193, 988C: “quarum (auctoritatum) plures in scripto ad abbatem 
Admuntensem contexuimus, quod quasi galeam in capite illius partis posuimus.” 

59. Ibid., 1086B. 

60. Opinion of Sackur, see Libelli de Lite, III, 412; for Conrad III, see 
A. Fliche, Du premier concile de Latran @ l’avenement d'’Innocent Ill (Histoire de 
l’Eglise, A, Fliche & V. Martin 9, Paris 1946), 78-79. 

61. See E. Sackur, op. cit., 396 (text and note 3). 

62. Ibid., 412.- 
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1147. © But the text implies that the prologue is written after finish- 
ing the corresponding part of the Commentary, and after it was read 
by several persons, and after he had composed the Liber adversus 
duas baereses.™ 

Now, if the gloss on Ps. 24 is written between the end of 1144, 
and May 1146, then the Liber adversus duas bhaereses is certainly 
written in 1145, or even earlier. At any rate, we have here a proof 
that the translation made in Hungary is used at a moment when Bur- 
gundio did not start translating. According to Peter Lombard, the 
jurist of Pisa made his translation on the request of Eugene III,© 
who was Pope since February 15, 1145. Consequently, if De 
Ghellinck were right in admitting that the quotation of Damascene 
in the Collectanea of Peter is a later addition, either by Lombard 
himself, or more likely by a copyist, © we should have in Gerhoh’s 
work the most ancient quotation of the oldest medieval translation 
in Latin of Damascene’s De orthodoxa fide. That would be true, 
even if we cannot follow the same De Ghellinck in dating our Liber 
adversus duas haereses (1130). 


Gerhoh’s letters contemporaneous with his Liber de gloria et 


honore Filii Hominis, or written shortly before it, do not quote De 
orthodoxa fide; but, one of his correspondents, Eberhard of Bamberg 
does, only he copies the text as found in the Sentences. ® In other 
words, the letter confirms what we know already through ms. Troyes 
900, which contains the Sentences and was written in 1158, namely, 
that the final redaction of Peter’s most important work had the 
quotations from Damascene just as we find them now in the best 
manuscripts and in the edition of Quaracchi. We here present Eber- 
hard’s citation with its few variants: 


63. P.L. 193, 987B (text of Gerhoh); for the date see Gams, op. cit., 307. 

64. P.L. 193, 987BC: “haec testimoniorum Dei meditatio, in qua versatur hoc 
bene convenit cuilibet servo Dei. Et recte servos Dei delectat, quorum 
cum nuper ea quae scripsimus, legisset, psalendo sapienter dixit aliquid 

-” Cf. also note 58. 

65. Sentences 133. 

66. Gams, op. cit., III. 

67. Pierre Lombard, loc. cit., 1955. 

68. Text of Eberhard, see P.L. 193, 562BC; text of the Sentences, (edit. of 

Quaracchi) 591-592. 
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Joannes Damascenus: *Duae sunt naturae Christi, ratione et modo 
differentes,® unitae vero secundum hypostasim. (...)” Unus igitur 
Christus est Deus perfectus et homo perfectus, quem adoramus cum 
Patre et Spiritu, una adoratione cum incontaminata carne eius, non 
inadorabilem carnem dicentes. Adoratur enim in una Verbi hypostasi, 
quae hypostasis generata est, non creaturae venerationem praebentes. 
Non enim ut nudam carnem adoramus, sed ut unitam deitati ad unam 
hypostasin” Dei Verbi duabus reductis naturis. Timeo carbonem tan- 
gere propter ligno copulatum ignem. Adoro Christi Dei” mei, simul 
utraque propter carni unitam deitatem; non enim quartam appono 
personam in Trinitate, sed unam personam confiteor Verbi et carnis 
eius.” 

Eberhard could have used Cerban or Burgundio; but he intended 
to copy Peter Lombard, 7° and that is what he does. 

A few words about the three quotations of the Liber de gloria et 
honore Filii Hominis. The citation known to Szigeti and De Ghellinck 
could have been copied, @ priori, from the translation of Cerban 
or Burgundio, and from the corresponding quotation made by Peter 
Lombard or Eberhard of Bamberg: “ Gerhoh’s work is younger than 


Peter’s book and Eberhard’s letter, and his quotation is shorter 


than theirs. As a matter of fact he remains faithful in using the 


translation made in Hungary. 75 Both the remaining citations could 
be taken from Burgundio, Cerban and Peter Lombard, but not from 
Eberhard. 


We reproduce here Gerhoh’s texts, and underline the words taken 
from Damascene: 


Propter quem intellectum cavendum, prohibet Joannes Damascenus 
dici hominem deificatum, quem tamen confitetur esse Deum. 

“Dominus regnavit, decorem indutus est; indutus est Dominus vir- 
tutem, et praecinxit se” (Ps. XVII 1). In qua praecinctione licet 
creatum permanserit creatum, sicut ait Joannes Damascenus,... 


69. differentes: Quaracchi edit. differentiae, but some of the used codices have, 
or had, “differentes.” 

70. Here the Sentences omit a few lines (see edit. Szigeti, 20 lines 16-20); 
Eberhard also omits a few lines. 

71. Sentences: in unam hypostasim. 

72. Dei: omitted by the Quaracchi edit., but adopted by one of the used manu- 
scripts. 

73. Loc. cit., 562B. 

74. See the texts just analyzed. 

75. Comparison of texts by Szigeti, op. cit., 24, by De Ghellinck, Le mou- 
vement theologique, 401-402 (texts of Cerban,_Gerhoh, Burgundio and Peter). 

76. P.L. 194, 1082D; the next quotation, ibid., 1140C. 
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The first corresponds to this short citation by Peter Lombard: 77 


Unde Ioannes Damascenus: “Non hominem deificatum dicimus, sed 
Deum hominem factum.” 


Strictly speaking, we have no evidence here as to which source 
is followed by Gerhoh, since Cerban, Burgundio and the Sentences 
have exactly the same words; but in the second text, Gerhoh again 
uses the translation made in Hungary, which reads “Creatum enim 
pemansit creatum,” whereas Burgundio and Peter Lombard have 
“creabile mansit creabile.” * 

A final remark, which has some importance since we shall have 
to make an identical statement for Peter Lombard: no text of Dama- 
scene’s De orthodoxa fide is quoted outside of the chapters trans- 
lated by Cerban. 


PETER LOMBARD AND ST. JOHN DAMASCENE 


The chronological order in which the more important works of 


Peter are composed, seems to be the following: the Commentary on 
the Psalms, the Commentary ot Collectanea on the Pauline Epistles, 
and the Sentences.” Quotations of Damascene are found in both 
the last works. Modern research has always admitted that the origi- 
nal redaction of the Commentary on St. Paul, i.e., the redaction 
quoted in 1142-43 by Gerhoh, could not contain any citation of De 
orthodoxa fide: the four passages read in the Commentary under 
the name of Damascene were added later either by Peter Lombard, 
or by a copyist. The oldest quotations of the Latin De orthodoxa 
fide were these of the Sentences. We have already proved this con- 
ception false, at least in this that the Liber adversus duas haereses 
has an older published quotation. But in as far as the works of Peter 
are concerned let us adopt, provisionally, the traditional view, and 
treat the Sentences before the Commentary. 

First of all let us add here a few preliminary remarks. The text 
of the Sentences as ultimately conserved by tradition was certainly 

77. L. Ill, VI, 2 (588). Text is that of Cerban, cf. edit. Szigeti 9, lines 33-34, 
Burgundio version, ibid., 31. 


78. C£. Szigeti 12, lines 77-78; Sentences 578. 
79. J. De Ghellinck, Pierre Lombard, loc. cit., 1953ff. 
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finished in 1158, since the library of Troyes possesses the copy of 
it written by Michael the Irishman in 1158: even most of the “glosae 
volatiles” - notes or quotations added by Peter himself - are con- 
tained in that precious manuscript. From the twelve glosses in 
Book I, nine are here simply admitted in the current text; one in 
the margin is accompanied by a sign indicating its place in the 
text, one is written in the margin without reference, and only the 
note “cave” is omitted.™ In Book II there are only two “glosae 
volatiles;” the first is found in the text of the Troyes manuscript, 
as a matter of fact in the wrong place, but this is corrected by the 
copyist himself; the second gloss is omitted by our manuscript, as 
by most of the codices. *! Both the additions made by Peter on 
Book III are within the text. The first is without any indication 
showing that it is an addition but simply placed on the end of a 
“quaestio” - this gloss could have been added quite easily; no 
manuscript used by the Quaracchi edition shows this addition. The 
second “flying gloss” of Peter is in text too, but Michael indicates 
its being an addition by the words “notula” and “vacat.” 8? In Book 
IV ms. Troyes 900 has one gloss with the remark “volatilis” within 
its text and two are written on the margin; the last four additions 
to that book are omitted. *° 

Notice that the largest number of the additions is found in the 
first Book of the Sentences, and, what is more important for our 
study, that none of them is a quotation of Damascene: Peter used 
De orthodoxa fide when writing his Sentences. We do not conclude 
that the texts copied then were afterwards not corrected with the 
aid of a new Latin translation; in such a case changes in terms of 


a quotation could not be noted as a “glosa volatilis.” 


80. For this and the next three notes see, also, A. Landgraf, Notes de critique 
textuelle sur les Sentences de Pierre Lombard in RTAM II (Louvain 1930), 80- 
99. = In text: 21, 22, 69, 112, 194, 194-5, 198, 201, 201-2; in margin with sign: 
235; simply in margin: 53; according to Landgraf, loc. cit., 85, the ancient gloss 
attributed to Peter of Poitiers from a text we read now in the Quaracchi edit. 
84 says: “magister hic in margine apposuit: cave.” 

81. In the wrong place: 491; omitted: 493, note d. 

82. See 571; 675-6. 

83. In text: 786; in margin: 817; omitted: 818 note 1; 966 note a (three quo- 
tations). 
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If the Sentences in their second edition - or if one prefers to 
call it rather their redaction for publication with some additions - 
are certainly finished in 1158, Peter could have started them as 
early as 1142-43, since at that date the Commentary on St. Paul was 
already in the hands of the public. 

What, then, about the quotations of Damascene? Peter’s second 
quotation of Damascene is solemnly introduced with a reference to 
the De orthodoxa fide and to the fact that it was translated upon 
the request of Eugene III. That would give the impression that 
Peter considers this passage as the very first borrowed from Dama- 
scene. The Fathers of Quaracchi, on the other hand, in their edition 
of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, attach to the text of the 
Sentences which is actually the first borrowed from Damascene, a 
reference not only to Damascene but also to Abelard. © Consequer*- 
ly, one may ask oneself, is Abelard not here the immediate source 
of the Sentences? It is only a possible question, however, since 
there is a mix-up in the notes of the Quaracchi edition: the passage 
used by Abelard is not the quotation of Damascene, but the passage 
from Augustine which in the Sentences comes immediately before 
the citation from Damascene.® Even the text, which in the 
Sentences is found some pages before the second quotation from 
De orthodoxa fide, is explicitly introduced as immediately taken 
from Damascene’s work. 

We find in the Sentences two passages introduced very generally 
by *Quibusdam videtur” and “Tradit auctoritas,” but which refer, 
at least according to the Quaracchi edition, to De orthodoxa fide. ®’ 
The question can be debated whether the second of these texts 
finally goes back to John Damascene or to Leo I: Peter Lombard 
is certainly following a work of Hugh of St. Victor here, ® and 


84. 133. 

85. 126 note 1. 

86. The notes to p. 126 must be corrected thus: note 1, Libr. VI De Trinitate...; 
cf. Abael.; note 2, reference to De fide orthodoxa only. 

87. See 476 and 611-612; the text of p. 476 is not exactly a quotation and proba- 
bly is taken from the traditional doctrine of the schools, independently of Dama- 
scene. 

88. J. De Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique, 369-70. 

89. Summa Sententiarum, tract. I, 17, P.L. 176, 25A. 
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nothing suggests that this passage, nor that introduced by “Quibus- 
dam videtur,” is immediately taken over from Damascene. 

Most of the remaining 26, 27 or 30 quotations™ are, explicitly or 
implicitly introduced under the name *loannes Damascenus,” a few 
have the shorter lemma “Joannes,” while two are anonymous. 9! What 
is more important for us though, all the quotations are taken from 
De orthodoxa fide, L. Ill, c. 2-8, whereas Cerban or another Hun- 
garian translated L. Ill, 1-8. The Sentences seem to refer to this 
translation as well as to the version of Burgundio when introducing 
the second quotation taken from De orthodoxa fide: 7 


Ioannes Damascenus, inter Graecorum doctores magnus, in libro 


quem De Trinitate scripsit, quem et papa Eugenius transferri fecit, 
ait... 


The sense of Peter’s note is “quem ipse papa Eugenius trans- 
ferri fecit” or “quem etiam papa Eugenius transferri fecit.” The 
second, and more probable, meaning supposes that the author knows 
another translation. Actually, he does, since both Szigeti and De 
Ghellinck proved that if Peter in his Sentences uses the trans- 


lation of .Burgundio, he frequently differs too, and is following then 
the text of Cerban. ® 


90. One can reckon differently the number of quotations: the citation of p. 210 
is part of the first quotation of p. 173; p. 561 has a few words of the second cita- 
tion of p. 577 (the edition and the authors refer, for the allusion, of p. 561, to Hugh 
of St. Victor and a passage of Damascene quoted on p. 558; in fact we find the words 
in the text of p. 577); consequently, one can see here two or four citations. 
Further, the first text of Damascene of p. 570 can be considered as two, since 
Peter omits some 7 lines between the first and the second phrase, i.e., be- 
tween “...et non partem parti” and “Omni enim;” etc. 

91. Only p. 558, 591, 653 have “Ioannes”; anonymous: p. 555 na. 8 (but this 
citation follows closely a preceeding quotation under the name of “Ioannes Dama- 
scenus)” p. 561 (cf. our note 90). Note that two-thirds of Damascene’s quo- 
tations are found in L. Ill, II-IX; Peter has the text of Damascene continually 
before his eyes, or in mind; thus it is not surprising to read anonymous quotati- 
ons here. 

92. (Edit. Quaracchi 133). The fact that this note of Peter’s does not ac- 
company the first citation of Damascene (p. 126) suggests that it did not belong 
to the very first redaction of the Sentences, but was added afterwards, and, by 
mistake, to the second quotation. 

93. Szigeti 29-31; De Ghellinck, Le mouvement theologique 339-42; 397-402. 
We pointed out that Szigeti uses the first Quaracchi edit. of the Sentences, thus 
harming the conclusion he is looking for; as to this, compare Szigeti 29 (texts of 
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But has the fact that Peter uses both Cerban and Burgundio any 
influence on dating the Sentences? Formerly the solution of the 
chronological problem ran thus: the Sentences were finished at a 
moment when Peter could copy the passages from Burgundio; now, 
it is held that he finished it when he could correct the texts of 
Cerban with the aid of the younger translation of Burgundio. Thus 
we cannot discuss the older “status quaestionis,” which is funda- 
mentally identical with ours; but we have to discuss different ele- 
ments used in its solution. 

Before doing so, a few remarks on the quotations of Peter’s 
Collectanea. In the edition given in the Patrologia Latina the name 
of John Damascene occurs four times;™ only one quotation is 
identified as yet, and this text is part of a longer quotation of the 
Sentences;® it is literally identical with the text of the Sentences 
too, a Cerban text slightly corrected by the Burgundio translation. ® 

As long as the Hungarian translation was unknown, the authors 
had to admit that the passage was added in the Collectanea several 
years after the redaction of the work, say after 1150-52, when Bur- 
gundio made his translation. De Ghellinck still remains faithful to 
this conception, believing it rather to have been done by a copy- 
ist.°’ But his arguments are not convincing. We do not find, he 
says, texts which Peter should have copied if the additions were 
his, viz., quotations he uses in the Sentences and not in the Col- 
lectanea, We disagree. Peter too has more quotations from other 
authors in the Sentences than in the Collectanea:a normal evolution 
from less to more. De Ghellinck proposes a further, a pari, argument: 
in the Glossa ordinaria a quotation of Damascene was added after- 


Burgundio, Lombard, Cerban) and the second Quaracchi edit. 558: here the text of 
the Sentences comes closer to Cerban. The second edit. follows older mss. where 
the influence of the classical Burgundio translation is less great. 

94. P.L. 191, 1307D-1308A; 1337B; 1379C; 1686C. 

95. The first quotation of the Collectanea is taken from De orthodoxa fide Ill, 
3 (cf. Szigeti edit. lines 1-5); longer citation of the Sentences L. III, VII 2, 
p- 585 (cf. Szigeti edit. lines 1-22). 

96. The text of the Commentary reads “divinitatis,” the Sentences “deitatis,” 
a difference not necessarily due to Peter Lombard; it is perhaps a mistake of a 
copyist or of the editor of the Commentary. 

97. Pierre Lombard, loc. cit., 1955. 
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wards. That is quite right, or more accurately it is a quotation of 
Peter’s Collectanea containing under the name of Damascene a 
phrase of Peter and his quotation of the Greek Father: 

Text of the Collectanea: 


[Joan. Damascenus ]. Ut tamen breviter dicam, non aliud fuit illa 
Dei summi exinanitio, nisi formae servilis, id est naturae humanae 
susceptio. Utraque est igitur in Christi forma, quia utraque vera et 
plena est in Christo substantia. Inconverse enim et inalterabiliter 
unitae sunt adinvicem naturae, neque divina distante a propria sim- 
plicitate, neque humana, aut conversa in divinitatis naturam, aut in 
non existentiam divisa, neque ex duabus una facta est composita 
natura. 


From this text the Glossa under the name of Damascene copies 
“Utraque est... composita natura,” whereas the true quotation from 
Damascene is rather “Inconverse enim... composita natura.”** The 
Glossa simply copies the Collectanea, and this latter work does 


not merely transcribe Damascene or the Sentences,” as shown by 


the introductory phrases of the Commentary. 

De Ghellinck, finally, has an argument that according to him is 
rather in favor of the addition coming from Peter himself. Herbert 
of Bosenham, a disciple of Peter, prefacing his own gloss on the 
psalterium, says that his master’s Commentary on the Psalms was 
not finished at the moment he obtained the bishopric of Paris. ™ 
From this text De Ghellinck concludes that Peter made additions 
and corrections to both his Commentary on the Psalms and on St. 
Paul. This conclusion is possible, but not at all exclusive. Another 
interpretation would be that Herbert simply justifies writing his 
own gloss on the Psalms. We cannot find any reason why we should 
admit that the quotation of Damascene was not in the Collectanea 
before the translation of Burgundio, since Peter himself used 


98. Text of the Glossa Rom. I, 3 (edit. Strasburg 1481) “Johannes Damascenus. 
Utraque in christo forma, quia utraque vera et plena est in christo substantia; 
inconverse enim et inalterabiliter unitae sunt ad invicem naturae, neque divina 
distante a propria simplicitate, neque humana aut conversa in deitatis naturam aut 
conversa in deitatis naturam aut in non existentiam, neque ex duabus una facta 
est composita natura.” 

99. The Sentences 585 have a longer text than the Commentary, but the intro- 
ductory phrases are missing. 

100. Pierre Lombard, loc. cit., 1955 and 1945-46. 
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Cerban’s translation before Burgundio started translating, and since 
Gerhoh copies part of Cerban’s version as early as 1145. 

Now, when did Burgundio translate De orthodoxa fide? And when 
did Peter correct his Collectanea and his Sentences with the aid 
of Burgundio’s work since this is the terminus post quem of the 
definitive publication of the Sentences? 

The second quotation of the Sentences is preceded by the remark 
that Damascene’s work was translated upon request of Pope Eugene 
III]; and around 1175, Peter of Poitiers, a very faithful disciple of 
Peter Lombard, added there a gloss stating that the master ‘took 
this authority” when he was in Rome. But none of these texts 
proves that the translation was finished under Eugene III, and 
certainly not that Peter was in Rome, or used the version of Bur- 
gundio, under Eugene III. Even if somebody should find a clue 
proving that Burgundio finished his translation before 1153, he has 
not yet any evidence of its use by Peter Lombard before 1153. As 
long as we do not possess anything else but the note of Peter Lom- 
bard and the corresponding gloss of Peter of Poitiers, any date 
between 1146 and 1157 is possible for Peter’s trip to Rome. % 

If certain authors still retain the date 1150 or 1152,'™ they are 
influenced by an ancient opinion: that some letters of the Roman 
Curia of those years mention Peter Lombard; now that opinion is 
proved false. © On the other hand, the letters of Burgundio mention- 


101. Strictly speaking it 1s not demonstrated that the version from Hungary was 
existing in 1142; but that does not prove that Peter had to wait until Burgundio’s 
work was finished before he could add the text of Cerban which he had on hand 
before he could use Burgundio. 

102. See De Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique 286-87; text of Peter of 
Poitiers taken from ms. Bamberg Q. 46, Patrol. 128, fol. 43r “A libro isto sumpsit 
magister hanc auctoritatem dum Romae esset.” 

103. Not later than 1157 since in 1158 the Sentences are copied for the abbey 
of Clairvaux (ms. Troyes 900), and Pruefening in Germany also has a copy. Not 
earlier than 1146: Eugene became a Pope in 1145, but his first year was extremely 
troubled, and, at any rate, we have to admit some time between Eugene’s asking 
for a translation and Burgudio’s finishing that work. 

104. De Ghellinck in 1948 still admits that Peter was in Rome at the latest 
around 1151-52. See Le mouwement théologique 287. 

105. See F. Pelster Wann bat P. Lombard die “Libri IV Sententiarum” voll- 
endet? in Gregorianum II (Rome 1921), 387-392; and Der Brief Eugens Ill. an 
Bischof Heinrich von Beauvais und die Datierung der Libri IV Sententiarum, 
ibid., XV (1934), 232-266. 
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ing his translations, at least any letters so far published, do not 
contain any allusion to his translation of De orthodoxa fide. ™ The 
remark of Peter allows us to conclude that this version was made 
under Eugene III (1145-53), or shortly after the death of this Pope. 

At the present time, as far as the information from our sources 
goes we have to arrive at the following conclusions: 1) Peter Lom- 
bard’s Collectanea were written before 1142-43; maybe they already 
contained then a quotation of Damascene taken from the translation 
of Cerban; 2) Gerhoh of Reichersberg quotes the same translation 
in 1145; 3) Peter Lombard could start working on his Sentences 
in 1143; his very first redaction has quotations taken from the 
version made in Hungary; in Rome sometimes between 1146 and 
1157 he corrected these passages with the aid of the Burgundio 
translation, which was made between 1146 and 1153, or somewhat 
later; 4) the final redaction of the Sentences was surely ready in 
1158, the terminus post quem being the indefinite date of Burgun- 
dio’s translation and the uncertain moment of Peter’s presence in 
Rome. 


ELIGIUS M. BUYTAERT, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


106. See E. Martene - U. Durand Veterum scriptorum et monumentorum...am- 
plissima collectio 1 (Paris 1724), 817-19; 827-29. Twice (in 817 and 828) Bur 
gundio says that he translated the Opus Jobannis Chrysostomi super Matthaeum 
at the request of Eugene III. 





HISTORICAL LANDMARKS IN THE THEORY 
OF INTELLIGENCE 


All through the ages psychologists have used and misused a great 
deal of their intellectual capacity to find out just what that ca- 
pacity is. Although the topics of discussion are very numerous and 
variegated, they all seem to center around three or four basic 
problems. The most fundamental of all is the question of whether 
intellectual knowledge is or is not a physical process. The so- 
lution to this problem marks the dividing line between the camps of 
the materialists and of the mentalists. 

Even though one rejects the materialistic interpretation of the 
mind and differentiates between the physical and the psychic, one 
might yet be inclined to identify the psychic phenomenon of intel- 
lectual knowledge with the psychic phenomenon of sensation. We 
may therefore ask which solutions have been given to the problem, 
how intellectual knowledge is related to the sensory processes. 

The third problem concerns the function of intelligence and 
presents historically two phases. The discussions about the active 
and passive character of intellectual knowledge were largely con- 
fined to the Aristotelean-scholastic family, but although after the 
Middle Ages scholastics kept on their interminable controversies, 


the question lost its importance amongst psychologists at large and 
was replaced by that of the theoretical and practical value of intel- 
ligence. 


I. Is INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDE A PHYSICAL PROCESS? 

The metaphysical background of the history of intelligence con- 
sists in a moving picture featuring the phases of the »perennial 
battle between the two forms of metaphysical dualism as opposed 
to the two main forces of monism, spiritualistic and materialistic, 
because the meaning of human intelligence depends in final analy- 
sis on the fundamental question: is man only mind, or is he only 
matter, or is he both mind and matter? 


344 
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A discussion of spiritualistic monism can be short for the simple 
reason that this system is thoroughly speculative as it works not 
with experience but only with aprioristic notions and deductions. 
By way of illustration we may refer to Hegel’s dialectical history 
of the evolution of the mind, as a typical example of such a pro- 
cedure. Hegel deduces all the psychic phenomena from the concept 
of the mind or rather the spirit. With logical necessity the mind 
develops out of full unconsciousness, while it is immersed in 
nature, to the lower forms of consciousness like sensation and 
feeling, to complete self-consciousness, intuition and thought. 
Such a system might make the impression of a genetic psychology 
and some of Hegel’s followers like C. G. Carns and Mehring have 
transformed it in that sense, but Hegel himself did not take the 
evolution of the mind in any biological sense; the phases of evo- 
lution are merely a product of his speculative dialectics and occur 
simultaneously (“gleichseitig ineinemSubjecte”), But what occurs 
simultaneously, is neither the object of history nor of evolution. 
Hence, even though the phrase, “dialectical history of the evolution 
of the mind” may sound impressive, it is misleading. 


The reference to this specimenof purely spiritualistic psychology 
may suffice to make it clear that in this survey we may omit further 
references to this type of monism and limit the discussion to a 


comparison of the materialistic brand of monism with the extreme 
and moderate forms of metaphysical dualism. The history of the 
materialistic conception of man covers relatively brief periods of 
time as compared with the entire history of Western civilization. As 
a matter of common knowledge, the flourishing periods of material- 
ism are to be found in the first centuries of our Western history, 
among the Greek atomists, and among some of the stoics and 
epicureans, and in the last centuries of that history among some 
of the English naturalists of the last century and the behaviorists 
of this century. During the many centuries in between these periods 
there have been scattered materialists, to be sure, but materialism 
never rose to the height of a more or less commonly accepted 
system. 

Early materialism. Since materialism seems to be an “easy” 
system, it is understandably the product of primitive and immature 
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thinking. Hence it is not surprising to find it at the beginning of 
Western psychology. When man began to think about himself, his 
thoughts ran along materialistic lines. Even so, the first Greek 
thinkers were bright enough to distinguish between soul and mind 
on the one hand, and matter or body on the other hand, but their 
concept of soul was quite materialistic. Hence, the equivalent of 
the term soul does by no means always connote a spiritual meaning. 

In Homeric psychology the real principle of all human activities 
is the individual, the cutd¢.! These early poets doubtlessly ex- 
pressing the common thought, did not identify the psychic with the 
corporal in man, but they conceived of the former in a rather material 
way. They used three terms to indicate the psychic. Theterm 
yvXW was used to denote the life-force, conceived of as some sort 
of ethereal body within the perceptible body After death, the yoy 
separated from the body and remained in existence as elSwhov, a 
kind of ghost.? The term Ovuc¢ was used to indicate the principle 
of conscious life; by means of the Qvz0¢ Homer’s characters are 
portrayed as knowing, feeling, striving, and also moving. The 
Ovund¢, too, is considered in a material way, sometimes to the 
point almost of being synonymous with the precordia or entrails, 
which are supposed to be its somatic organs. Finally the vo0¢ was 


conceived somewhat like the special principle of knowledge, in- 


herent inthe O@uyud¢. 

Whereas the yvy1| was supposed to be localized in the entire 
body, particularly in the blood, the localization of the 9uyzd¢ inthe 
gpevec entailed the notion of a more restricted area; and thus 
started the long history concerning what the ancients called the 
tyyewovixdv or seat of the soul, and which finally ended in the 
endless discussions about brain localization. 

In a later period Ovuynd¢ gradually merged with yuyy This identifi- 
cation seems at first surprising, because one might have expected 
rather a fusion between Ovuo¢ and votc, but the identification 
becomes understandable, when we consider the development of 
opinion that took place in the meanwhile with regard to the principle 
of knowledge. The votc¢, closely related to Ovuoc, was at first 
thought of as the principle of all knowledge. But gradually some 


1. I, I, 4. 2. Od., X, 495; XI, 222; Il., I, 4. 
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thinkers - the two known to us are Alcmaeon and Anaxagoras - 
began to differentiate between two forms of knowledge, sense per- 
ception and intellectual interpretation. They ascribed the latter 
to the vol¢ and the former simply to the yvy{ which from then on 
included also the Ouyd¢. Hence there remained only the dualism of 
yvoxr and voc, soul and mind, the former being the principle of 
movement, sensations feelings and strivings, and the latter that of 
thinking. ? Due to the universal tendency of the human mind to simpli- 
fy and to unify, the development of three “souls” into two, was bound 
to terminate in an attempt to merge the two into one principle of all 
vital and conscious phenomena. In this endeavor the Greeks show 
the prototype of all such attempts that will be made henceforth in 
history. One attempt resulted in a materialistic concept of soul and 
mind, the other in an ever more purified and spiritual interpretation 
of both. 

Probably Empedocles and certainly Democritos, the atomist, 
identified the: votg with the material yvx{ and in consequence made 
knowledge, both sensory and intellectual, the product of a primitive- 
ly conceived physiological process.* And thus the prototype of all 
systematic materialism came into existence. 

On the other hand Anaxagoras paved the way for a very different 
conception. The basis for his notions is cosmological as he makes 
a distinction between world-matter and the extra-material voc 
which is believed to be the organizer of matter mvta 5.exdounoe 


vov¢). Now it is perhaps likely - as some authors suggest® that 


Anaxagoras introduced a similar distinction in the microsmos of 
man, attributing to man a material body and an individual voc. 
Likely though it be, the lapidary style and the fragmentary character 
of Anaxagoras’ legacy that has reached us, leaves several questions 
unanswered. Anaxagoras had to meet, of course, the material notion 


3. Cf. W. Volkmann von Volkmah, Lebrbuch der Psychologie, (Céthen: Schulze 
1884), I, pp. 57, 58, 192. 

4. Cf. V, Aristotle, De Anima lI, 2; 404a, 30, in the English translation by 
R. McKeon, The Basic Works of Aristotle, (New York: Random House 1941), p. 539. 
Democritos “does not employ mind as a special faculty dealing with truth, but 
identifies soul and mind.” 

5. Among them is Th. V. Moore, Cognitive Psychology. (Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott 1939), p. 95, 
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of yvy" that was the traditional common doctrine. Did he identify 
yvox, soul, with vod¢, mind? If so, did he identify the two after 
the materialistic fashion of Democritos, or did he raise the former 
to the relatively immaterial concept of the latter? If he did not, how 
does he differentiate between the two? Aristotle saw all those 
implications, and reproaches Anaxagoras for not having answered 
the questions.°® 

Be this as it may, the more important question is, what is the 
nature of the voc, be it taken in a universal or individual sense. 
Anaxagoras opposed voi¢ to matter, however his notion of vov¢ 
is far from immaterial in the strict sense of the word, that is to say, 
as equivalent with spiritual. We ought to be cautious in translating 
the term voUc¢ by spirit: hence I preferred to use the original Greek 
term. Anaxagoras says that the voUc¢ is not a mixture like matter, 
not an integral part of matter (ueyrxt% odSevl’ ypriuxts) and Aris- 
totle defines Anaxagoras’ voUg as being “simple unmixed (duvyyc) 
and pure.” 7 Some authors seem to interpret this (uyn¢ as a quali- 
fication of pure immateriality. * However, such an interpretation is 
far from certain. When Anaxagoras calls the voi¢ the ‘finest and 
purest of all things” (AentdtaTOV xa xaxBapurtaTtov THXVTWY XPTUOe 
twv ) it would seem that he looked upon it as only relatively imma- 
terial.° The conclusion is that Anaxagoras marks certainly a turning 
point in the conception of soul, mind and intellect, but it took some 
more reflection before the human mind reached the notion of pure 
spirituality. This was achieved finally by Plato and Aristotle. 

Dualistic systems. Plato developed to its full extent Anaxagoras’ 
concept of the voUc as the universal world-soul. 1° From this premiss 

6. De Anima, I, 2; 405 a, 13-14: “Anaxagoras....seems to distinguish between 
soul and mind, but in practice he treats them as a single substance.”® L.c. I, 2, 
404 b, 1-5: “What Anaxagoras says about them [soul and mind ] is more obscure; 
in many places he tells us that the cause of beauty and order is mind, elsewhere 
that it is soul; it is found, he says in all animals, great and small, high and low, 
but mind (in the sense of intelligence) appears not to belong alike to all animals, 
and indeed not even to all human beings.” 

7. De Anima |, 2; 404b, 1-3. 

8. Cf. John I, Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press 1906), p. 256. 

9. Cf. H. Siebeck, Geschichte der Psychologie, (Gotha: Fried. A. Perthes 1880), 


I, 1, Pp- 75-79. 
10.Phileb, 30 A. 
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he concludes that all individual beings in the world possess a soul. 
Then he asserts that the highest type of individual beings are the 
stars and men, and that the essential activity of the human soul 
is the passion for knowledge: man possesses a soul precisely as a 
basis for the development of his intellect. Hence Plato identified 
the human yvxr with voUc and at the same time he raised both to 
the height of a spiritual being. For the essential properties of the 
soul are lack of corporality, invisibility and relative simplicity. 

But the most basic property, from which all other properties 
follow, is thinking. The soul is essentially pLAouaOr{c; it possesses 
an intellectual love (Eros) for knowledge, an instinctive drive to 
contemplate what is highest and most beautiful in the world. And 
this radical urge to contemplate results first and foremost in 
the actual production or rather reproduction of the universal Ideas 
which the human soul, while connected with a body, possesses 
potentially. * Hence Plato’s concept of reason implies not only a 
cognition but also a striving component: reason is not just a ca- 
pacity to theoretical knowledge but also a strong desire to know. 

From this notion of the rational soul follows Plato’s doctrine 
concerning the relationship between soul and body. Since the 
essence ofthe soul is thinking and real thinking consists in contem- 
plation of the eternal Ideas, contemplation is essentially an activity 
of the soul alone. In order to think the soul does not need the co- 
operation of the body, the body being rather a disturbing factor. ™ 
In fact, the body is for the soul mainly a hindrance, a misfortune. 
Thus Plato arrives - in opposition to materialistic monism - at a 
dualistic conception of man, but his dualism, takes on a very 
exaggerated form. The relationship between body and soul is not 
such that a man should be seen as a natural unit, but man is con- 
sidered as a soul which was free before birth and eventually will 
be free again, but which during its terrestrial existence has to 
drag along a body as an incumbrance. Three times Plato repeats 


- Tim., 30 B. 

. Tim., 42 E; Phaed. 80 C; Rep., X, 611 B. 

. Rep., VI, 490 B; Lys., 221 D; Sympos., 205 E. 

. Pbhaedr., ch. 10. 15. Phaedr., 248 C. 
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his little pun: o@0 ojo yuyiic, the body is a tombstone of the 
soul, © 

It is to be expected that Plato’s conception of man has its reper- 
cussion on human knowledge. Here is wherehis theory of soul-parts 
(uepn) comes in, which he also calls soul-species (et8n). We 
should not forget that the original, truly essential characteristic of 
the soul is its capacity of pure contemplation: this is TO AonLTLXOV 
which is the soul’s only capacity before birth and after death. But 
on account of the soul’s union with the body in this earthly life, 
two additional parts are formed. These parts are TO Ovpoerdec 
(6 Ovudc) andtd énvOvuntixdv. The terms are not easily translated 
with a simple English term. The former has been variously trans- 
lated as courage, noble desire, vehement will, and so on. This 
part of the soul is the seat of the higher feelings and emotions and 
more noble striving processes like love of glory, sense of honor, 
will to fight and joy of victory.” The third part of the soul is the 
seat of the lower, base, ignoble desires and passions in man, which 
are closely related to the body. 

Since Plato’s psychology is chiefly ethical, it is understandable 
that the tripartite soul reveals his ethical interest. All three 
parts of the soul have in common a striving component. However, 
the object of striving is very different for the three souls. Reason 
aspires to the highest knowledge and achieves it without the co- 
operation of the body, but the two inferior souls need the body for 
their aspirations. The striving of the Ovud¢, although less noble 
than that of reason, is also toward the great and the good. !9 Indeed 
the majority of men are unable to reach the heights of contem- 
plation, because of man’s bodily passions, and then Ovyd¢ may 
become an assistance in the reason’s drive to knowledge.” But 
the EnLO@vuntLxd v isdiametrically opposed to the. working of the 
rational soul and therefore fundamentally evil. 

How are Plato’s three soul-parts related to mental faculties? 

The common opinion seems to be that the Platonic trichotomy is 
an anticipation of the three supreme classes of psychic processes: 

16. Crat., 400 C; Phaedr., 250; Gorg., 493 A. 


17. Rep., IX, 581 B. 19. Rep., IV, 438 D; Tim., 69 C. 
18. Theaet., 185. 20. Rep. IV, 440 E. 
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cognition, feeling and will, and lower instinctive drives.?! However, 
one may object that there is a profound difference between Plato’s 
soul-parts and the supreme classes of mental processes as usually 
understood in the faculty psychology. In the first place, the notion 
covered by the term class, whether supreme or not, is of course 
a pure abstraction, whereas Plato conceives of his soul-parts as 
very concrete. In the second place, each of the three soul-species 
seems to exercise its own type of each of the three psychic 
processes; that is to say a special type of thinking, feeling and 
striving seems to belong to eachofPlato’s souls. This holds certain- 
ly for striving. Besides, Plato” teaches explicitly that three 
species of feeling are proper to the three parts of the soul. As for 
cognition, the rational soul as well as the Ovuyd¢ have their own 
brand. 

In view of these differences several authors” hold to the opinion 
that the Platonic soul-parts have little in common with mental 
faculties. As a matter of fact, Plato even though familiar with the 
term faculty (Svvoytc) never uses the term when treating of the 
wépn. He defines faculties as certain ways in which the psycho- 
physical mechanisms of man may function. We find perhaps in the 
field of cognition Plato’s nearest approach to what Aristotle called 
mental faculties. According to Plato, faculties originate out of the 
interaction between the external world and the soul. Such inter- 
action, which may be direct or indirect, gives rise to the three main 
cognitive processes which Plato distinguishes. They are rational 
knowledge (éntotrun), opinion (Sd—a) and sensory perception 
ato@no.cg). Perception is caused directly by the action of the 
qualities and quantity of outer objects, opinion by perception 
associated with reflexion, and both occasion the rise of rational 
knowledge. In the second paragraph of the present article we will 
give a brief exposition of the interaction of the three processes. 

Plato went so far in extolling the soul and reason that he would 
seem to despise the body and matter; he thus moved as far away 


21. Cf. Charles A. Hart, The Thomistic Concept of Mental Faculty, (Washington: 
Catholic University 1930), p. 17. 
22. Rep. IX, 580 D. 23. Cf. Siebeck, op. cit., p. 202. 
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from materialism as one can without falling into pure spiritualism 
and idealism. 

His ingenious disciple Aristotle moved back again by reinstating 
the importance of the body in the human composite, and occupies 
a middle of the road position in advancing his system of moderate 
dualism. 

Aristotle after reviewing the various definitions of the soul set 
forth by the presocratics, comes to the conclusion that the soul 
is not only the principle of sensation and niovement, but of all 
life-functions. The soul is not one of the material eléments, nor 
the compound or harmony of these elements, in a word it is not 
matter nor a product of matter, as the materialists believe. Neither 
is the soul only mind or the principle of thought, as Plato contends. 
But it is the principle of all the manifestations of life in any living 
being. Applyingto living organisms his general metaphysical doctrine 
that any material thing is composed ofa material potential something 
and a formal actual principle, Aristotle teaches that whatever is 
actual in a living organism derives from the soul. The functions of 


the soul consist in that it is the organizer of the body, the principle 
of movement and the final cause of its activities. In the case of 
man, for instance, the soul is the form of the human body: it organ- 
izes the body by determining its growth and maintaining its structure. 


Besides the soul is the principle of movement in the widest sense 
of the word, that is to say, not only of biological changes which 
form the body, but also of local movement and of any activity of 
mental life, such as perception, emotion, thought processes. Finally, 
both these functions of the soul are subordinated to the all em- 
bracing characteristic, to wit that the soul is final cause of 
whatever man is or does: the soul determines the end for which 
(td tod Evexx) the human body exists. 

Emphasizing this function of final causality which is the source 
from which all other characteristics derive, Aristotle defines the 
soul as the entelechy (évteAcyeva) of the living body.2* This 
celebrated Aristotelean conception of the soul marks a mighty 
progress over that of Plato, because Aristotle achieved what Plato 


24. The main text is found in De Anima, Il, 1, 412 a, 28. 
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with his concept of an isolated and contemplative soul never could 
hope to achieve, that is to say, Aristotle made understandable the 
biological and psychological functions of the body. He is neither 
a materialist, explaining the soul by the body, nor a spiritualist 
explaining the body out of the soul, but he admits the real existence 
of both, explaining the relationship of one to the other as that of 
form to matter or of actuality to potentiality. The two principles 
compenetrate one another so intimately that neither form exists 
without matter, nor matter without form: the two principles form one 
living substance, which is the organism, plant, animal or man - 
just as the wax and the shape given to it by the stamp are one. This 
then is the Aristotelean type of metaphysical dualism. 

Is the soul, as Aristotle conceives of it a purely immaterial 
principle? One may find texts or expressions in Aristotle that would 
make us doubt. We saw previously that the term incorporeality, as 
used by some earlier Greek philosophers simply means that the 
soul is free from the cruder kind of materiality, as is found in the 
body which can be perceived by the senses. Now Aristotle, in the 
second chapter of the first book of his treatise on the soul, reviews 
a long list of his predecessors’ opinions, most of which are as 
materialistic as they come. And arriving at a final judgment about 
these opinions, he says that they all agree in ascribing to the soul 


three characteristics: movement, sensation and incorporeality. > 


Some authors * have seized upon this text as a proof that Aristotle’s 
notions of incorporeality is far from pure. However, only a super- 


ficial reading would warrant such a conclusion. It would seem that 


Aristotle in the above text uses the term incorporeality only in the 
sense of his predecessors, but does not make that meaning his own, 
because a fewpages further he declares: “another group (of thinkers) 
declared the soul to be the subtlest and most nearly incorporeal of 
all kinds of body. We have now sufficiently set forth the difficulties 
and inconsistencies to which these theories are exposed.” ”” 
Whatever may be the wording of certain expressions, they all 
ought to be interpreted inthe lightof Aristotle’s fundamental notions. 


25. De. An., I, 2, 405 b, 12. 
26. For instance Volkmann op. cit., I, 72. 
27. De An., 1, 5; 409 c, 20-24; transl. by McKeon op. cit., p. 550. 
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The chief criterion for his position concerning the nature of the 
soul remains his basic concept of matter and form: the mere fact 


that he diametrically opposes soul and matter, makes it impossible 


to impute to him any materialistic leanings. Besides, there are 
other texts which clarify Aristotle’s position as to the nature of 
the soul, like his well-known statement that the soul which unifies 
the multiplicity of the elements of the body must itself be simple. 
One might also point at the various characteristic marks which 
Aristotle attributes to the mind; the mind, he argues, “must be pure 
from all admixture,” “it cannot reasonably be regarded as blended 
with the body,” ‘the mind is separable from the body,” “the mind is 
able to think itself.” It would be hard, indeed, to find any materi- 
alistic traces in these descriptions. Now by mind Aristotle means 
“that part of the soul with which the soul knows, thinks and 
judges.” Hence at least part of the soul is thoroughly immaterial. 

This reference to “parts of the soul” raises the question, whether 
Aristotle follows his master’s trichotomy. He uses the term “part” 
quite often, but not in Plato’s sense. Aristotle declares repeatedly 
that the word soul-parts should not be taken in the sense of locally 
separated components, but as functions or powers of one and the 
same soul.?? Hence Aristotle substitutes the Platonic parts by 
psychic faculties. ® 

His division of psychic faculties is somewhat floating; he goes 
even as far as to state that in a sense there ‘is an infinity of 
parts”*! - which would almost sound as if he had in view what 
modern psychologists call abilities and aptitudes. However, as for 
the cognitive field, Aristotle distinguishes regularly between sen- 
sation and intellect, and he makes this psychological dualism 
acceptable in the light of his metaphysical dualism, as we shall see 
in the second paragraph of this article. 

After Plato and Aristotle, materialistic conceptions of the world 
and man sprang up from time to time. Some members of the peri- 
patetic school, after Theophrastos, reach back to the materialistic 
formula; thus Dichaiarchos who saw the soul only as the harmony 

28. De An., Ill, 4 passim. 


29. De An., Ill, 9, 432 a, 15°20; III, 10, 433 b, 1-4. 
30. De Juvent., 1. 31. De An., Ill, 9; 432 a, 24. 
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between the four elements of the body, Strato who seems to have 
transformed Aristotle’s entelechy in the sense of a dynamic ma- 
terialism, and Kritolaos who seems to have conceived of the soul 
as a fifth element which in a material way holds together the ele- 
ments of the body. * 

The psychology of the epicureans and the stoics is definitely 
materialistic and there are some traces of the stoic psychology to 
be found in the writings of some of the early Christain authors. When 
Tertullian, the bitter opponent of Plato whom he calls the involun- 
tary father of all heresies * defines the soul as ‘corporalis,’™ his 
position is at least doubtful. 


However, apart from these more or less sporadic interruptions, 
dualism remained by and large the prevailing system up to the 17th 
and 18th century, either in its extreme or moderate fom. 

Aristotle’s moderate dualism became the basic doctrine of the 
Arabs of the 10th and 12th Century and of most medieval scho- 
lastics. They corrected, refined, modified, extended it, they sup- 


ported it with new arguments, sometimes they attempted to harmonize 
it with Platonic or neo-platonic ideas, but in the main they held to 
the concept of one rational soul in man which was united with the 
body so as to make one substantial unit. 

Plato’s psychology went through the vicissitudes of neo-platonic 
interpretations thereby losing whatever empirical value it had; it 
was baptized and amended by St. Augustine, influenced by several 
scholastics, and revised by Descartes. 

Descartes is usually portrayed as the founder of modern extreme 
dualism; this is true so far as he is the outstanding protagonist of 
the system, but for history’s sake, we should acknowledge the fact 
that he was preceded in this respect by the writers of the so-called 
Marburg school. * Descartes’ attitude is perhaps best summarized 
in his own words, when he boasts: 


32. Cf. Volkmann, op. cit., I, p. 112. 

33. De An., 23, 24. 

34. De An., 8. 

35. Cf. R. Goclenius, Psychologia. (Marburg 1590); Cassmann, Psychologia 
anthropologica, (Hannover 1594), who defines the body as “domicilium et ergastu- 
lum animae,” p. 481. 
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Primus sum, qui cogitationem tamquam praecipuum attributum sub- 
stantiae incorporeae, extensionem tamquam praecipuum corporeae con- 
sideravi. © 


Descartes identified matter with extension, because a material 
thing without extension is unthinkable, and he identified the soul 
with thought, because he proceeds from his doubtful thinking to the 
doubtless statement “I think” and from this phenomenal statement 
to the acceptance of the doubtless existence of a thinking substance 
(res cogitans). We are here not interested in the perilous adventures 
of such an undertaking. Neither is it of great interest to know 
whether Descartes was the first to perform these somersaults. What 
interests us is to see how Descartes bridged the gap which he had 
created between the body-machine and the soul, a pure spirit. Plato 
never did bother much about this problem, but for Descartes it was 
a problem and so it was for all those who after him accepted the 
same basic premises. Except for the rather few who adhered to 
Aristotle’s entelecheia, Descartes’ extreme dualism became the 
dominant system up to the time of Kant and even thereafter. They 
made body and soul the twins that never will meet, nor ever can 
meet. 

The gap between the two cannot be bridged, either by Descartes’ 
chimerical animal and vital spirits, or by the equally obscure notion 
of mutual activity, as advanced by Locke, Newton and Clarke. The 
only possible escape from the impasse is an appeal to the supreme 
substance, God, either in the form of Malebranche’s occassionalism 
or Spinoza’s monism. 

But occasionalism and Leibnitz’s theory of pre-established 
harmony were so full of unacceptable consequences, and God looked 
in these systems so much like a Deus ex machina, that it was small 
wonder that the systems hardly survived the death of their authors. 
Of couse, there were still many who held that both mind and matter 
were two real things, but they professed their ignorance as to how 


the two were united in man and they covered up their ignorance by 
adopting the theory of psycho-physical parallelism which is no 
solution at all. Seeing that dualism, as it then was understood, 


36. Notae in progr. A, pp. I, p. 179. Quoted after the Frankfurt edition of 1692. 
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created an unsolvable problem,*” philosophers either discarded 
matter making it a creation of the mind, or else discarded mind, 
making it a product of matter. And thus dualism wound up in perfect 
monism, either in an idealistic or materialistic form. 

Moder materialism. As we said previously, idealism does not 
interest us here. So let us sketch briefly the reappearance of ma- 
terialism. It seems customary to speak of “the English and French 
sensistic materialists of the 17th and 18th century.” This phrase, 
short as it is, contains at least three inaccurate assumptions: 
sensism and materialism are of course not the same; materialism 
as a system is not found in the 17th century, among the English 
sensists of that period there is only one author of importance who 
was also a materialist. And finally 18th century materialism in 
France, although influential, is far from systematic. 

One may find it difficult at times to classify the system of the 
authors of the later part of the 16th and the early part of the 17th 
century, if they had any system at all. It would not be hard to find 
materialistic opinions in the works of Francis Bacon, as for instance 
when he suggests the hypothesis that the only difference between 
living and not living bodies exists in the fact that the former pos- 
sess the animal spirits, which he conceives of in a materialistic 
manner, and that sensation consists in a mere movement of these 
spirits. ** And Hobbes’ statement that body and substance are 


identical and that an incorporeal substance is nothing but a meaning- 


less word, can easily be interpreted in a materialistic way. How- 
ever, both allow the rational soul a quiet and undisturbed existence 
alongside their scientific discussions. And so does Gassendi, the 
full-fledged atomist and epicurean. Despite the fact that Locke 
ventures the opinion that matter might be able to think, he is so 
little of a materialistic that he fails to see much difficulty in con- 


ceiving of the mind as a substance, although not subscribing to 


37. For instance, Salat, Grundlinien der psychischen Anthropologie, Minchen 
1827, p. 27, sees in the relationship between mind and body a “mystery of cre- 
ation;” Silesius Anfangs-grunde der psychologie, (Wien 1848), p. 239, calls it an 
*unsolvable enigma,” and Jakobi simply refers to it as a “wonderful fact.” 

38. Nov. Org. II, 27, 40, ed. (Lipsiae 1839). 

39. Lev. 34, conf. 12. 

40. Locke’s works, (London 1759), Il, 23, Par. 15, 22. 
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the notion of a substantial soul, yet he makes it an aggregate of 


mental faculties. 

The true sensists reject the notion of a substantial soul and 
conceive of the soul, according to the celebrated definition of Hume, 
as ‘a bundle of perceptions in a perpetual flux and movement,” “ 
but perceptions for them are not just a product of matter, because 
the psychic is different from matter. 

Not even Hartley is a materialist, although being the founder of 
the vibration theory he is often represented as such. On the contra- 
ry he strongly opposed a materialistic interpretation of his theory: 
for him the brain vibrations are not the cause of thinking and sen- 
sation, but the instrument whose working accompanies the ideas. * 
Also he refutes Locke’s hypothesis that matter might be able to 
think. 

Modern materialism begins with the cruder brand of sensism that 
was inaugurated by Priestley, who therefore is called the father of 
English materialism. * 

French materialism, any more than English materialism, did not 
start before the 18th century. Condillac, although denying the 
cognoscibility of the soul-substance, uses the term soul constantly 
and seems willing enough, much in contrast to Descartes, to ascribe 
even a soul to animals. Voltaire in his article “Ame” in the Dicti- 
onnaire philosophique portatif defines the soul asthe agent inconnu 
des phénomenes inconnus and he likes to repeat Locke’s suggestion 
of God being free to confer the faculty of thinking to matter: yet 
he is too much of a sceptic to tie himself down to any particular 
system, - least of all to a rigid theory like materialism. In fact he 
ridicules sarcastically La Mettrie’s machine conception of man and 
emphasizes against him a teleological conception. “ 

So the only representatives of French materialism in the 18th 
century are to be found among the collaborators of the Encyclopedia, 
particularly La Mettrie and d’Holbach, followed a little later by 
Cabanis. La Mettrie’s L’homme machine (1748) and d’Holbach’s 


41. Tr. on Hum. Nat., I, 6. 

42. Observation on man, (London 1749), I, p. 12. 

43. Cf. Disquisitions of Matter and Spirit. (Birmingham 1782). 
44. Cf. Volkmann, op. cit., I, 115. 
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Systeme de la nature (1770) are quoted again and again as the first 
basic works of modern materialism, to the extent that d’Holbach’s 
book has been called the bible of the materialists. © However, beth 
books are very insignificant scientifically and their influence on 
contemporaries and later generations does not speak too well for 
the sense of scientific criticism of these followers. “ 

In the meanwhile, in Germany Kant’s transcendental criticism 
paved the way for the opposite form of materialistic monism, ideal- 
ism, which dominated the 19th century. Disgusted with the extrava- 
gancies of this system, several German naturalists swung the 
pendulum back to materialism, this time in a more systematic form 
than the French had done before. 

Biichner*’ occupies the right wing of this group, and Moleschott*® 
the left wing, but although one notices lighter and darker shades of 
materialism, all of them identify “thought” (Gedanken), as they call 
it, with the physiological functions of the brain. By “thought” they 
mean all conscious experiences, regardless of the various dis- 
tinctions that any less superficial psychologists make among them. 
Hence they conclude that “the soul of the human body is the t=rvous 
system. * * 

The weak point in the materialistic system is, of course, how to 
explain consciousness, which is such a primary tact in all experi- 
ence that all the books of the materialists presuppose its existence. 
The answer consists in the ever repeated statement that “thought” 
is the product of the brain, but we find little evidence as to how and 


why this is so. Most of the time the statement is “proved” by an 
analogy. K. Vogt™ tells us that thought is related to the brain in 
about the same manner as the gall to the liver or urine to the 


kidneys, - an illustration which is far from original, because the 


Frenchman Cabanis used it more than fifty years before. Wiener’s 


45. The title-leaf of the Systéme de la Nature mentioned Mirabeau as the author, 
and London instead of Amsterdam as the printing-place. 

46. Cf. Volkmann op. cit., I, 115. 

47. Kraft und Stoff. (Leipzig 1885); Aus dem Geistesleben der Thiere. 
(Berlin 1877), occupies the right wing of this group, and Moleschott. 

48. Kreislauf des Lebens. (Mainz 1863). 

49. Noack, Psyche, (Leipzig 1858), Vol. I, 4, p. 20; 5, p. 64. 

50. Physiologische Briefe, (Stuttgart u. (Tiibingen 1847), p. 206. 
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analogy is a little less crude, as he compares thought with the 
blaze or glow of a burning body: “the glow is neither the burning 
body, nor the bury::ng oxygen of the air, nor a productof combustion; 
it is no matter at all, but only a condition of matter in motion; 
likewise thought is neither the brain, not a part of the brain - either 
before or after the chemical reaction -, nor matter at all, but pre- 
cisely the condition of movement itself.” * 

Several authors find an argument for their thesis that conscious- 
ness results from the reaction of the organized matter of the cerebro- 
spinal system, in the fact that nobody can perceive or think or will 
when the nervous system is destroyed. To this amazing argument 
Moleschott contributes the rather pleasant addition that an intact 
brain simply is unable not to think. 

Czolbe is perhaps the only one who made a serious attempt to 
make the transformation from quantitative into qualitative processes 
understandable; he tried even to show that self-consciousness con- 
sists in the reversal of nerve vibrations. But he himself recognized 
implicitly the failure of his attempts by finally restoring to the 
existence of a universal world-soul. And thus, modern materialism 
returned to the primitive Greek concept of hylozoism. 

The failure of materialism has been recognized by most of the 
philosophers, which does not mean, however, that it is not rampant 
in a great many quarters at the present time. Several forms of 
psychoanalysis, Gestalt psychology and behaviorism are only a 
few examples of it, the most radical being behaviorism in as far 
as it simply eliminates the prime fact that created so much trouble 
to the older materialists, that is to say the fact of consciousness. 

Thus we arrive at the remarkable conclusion that psychology has 
reached again the level where Democritos put it. And it is still 
more remarkable that several among our modern psychologists who 
are materialists, resent being called so. This article, being an 
historical survey, must avoid critical discussions. But it may be 
allowed to quote some historical witnesses with regard to the value 
of the materialistic interpretation in psychology. J. St. Mill in his 
productive logic pointed energetically at the fallacy committed by 


51. Die Grundriige der Weltorduung, (Leipzig 1869), p. 727. 
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the materialists as they continually interchange the condition of a 
phenomenon with the phenomenon itself. And H. Spencer®? empha- 


sized the fact that the quantitative organic processes cannot be 


compared with conscious phenomena. 

Th. V. Moore throughout all his works has raised the question: 
is it possible to explain conscious phenomena through a function 
of the brain or any part of the nervous system? On the basis of 
experimental evidence, pathological observation, and reasoning, 
he answers that materialism “can only say that thought is a chemical 
reaction; it can never show that it is.” 55 And he concludes that “no 
great philosopher was ever a materialist.” ™ 

Of course, modern psychologists claim to disregard philosophy. 
But do they live up to this claim? If their premises or conclusions 
imply materialistic concepts as often as they do, they act like 
materialists, and materialism is a philosophical system. 

Perhaps no one has expressed this thought in a more incisive 
way than Lange in his well-known history of materialism, which 
despite its age remains valuable, because materialism remains 
the same, whether it be taught by Democritos or a present-day 
psychologist. °° 

And no one has summarized the judgment about materialism more 
concisely than Plato when he says that materialism prefers proba- 
bility to truth, © 


II. HOW ARE INTELLEC TUAL AND SENSORY KNOWLEDGE RELATED? 
Even though sensory and intellectually knowledge are not to be 
identified with mere physiological processes, yet they might be 
reducible to one another as psychic phenomena. Hence the problem 


52. Principles of Psychology, (London 1855), I, Par. 63, Par. 177. 

53. Cognitive Psycbol., p. 549. 

54. Ibid., p. 547. 

55. Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in der Gegenwart, 
(Iserlohn 1866), p. 341: “Der Begriff der Materie ist und bleibt ein Gegenstand 
der Metaphysik, und wenn man glaubt, ihr zu entrinnen, so entrinnt man im Grunde 
nur den consequenten, scharfen Bestimmungen der Philosophie, um sich der 
Metaphysik des gemeinen Mannes hinzugeben und Satze anzunehmen, welche 
empirisch scheinen, weil sie aus friiheren Jahrhunderten stammen und sich mit 
dem empirischen Denken der halbgebildeten Kreise verschmolzen haben.” 

56. Phaedr., 92 D. 
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arises whether the two types of knowledge are radically different. 
The answers given to this question have varied greatly in history 
and still do, especially because the psychological solutions of the 
problem are often clouded by epistemological. considerations con- 
cerning the value of the two types of knowledge. Limiting ourselves 
to the psychological aspect of the question, we may classify the 
answers in two main groups, psychological identism replying in the 
negative, and psychological dualism affirming the question. 

Each of the two groups comprises in turn two subdistinctions. 
Psychological identism either proceeds according so some apri- 
oristic formula and derives all human knowledge from reason, or 
following the empiristic trend, builds all knowledge upon sensation. 
For reasons exposed previously we will omit the former type and 
concentrate upon the latter, that is to say the solution of sensism. 
Psychological dualism, too, is twofold, according to the twofold 
assumption of metaphysical dualism, dealt with in the preceding 
paragraph. 

At this point two rather theoretical remarks might be added. In 
the first place, metaphysical dualism does not necessarily coincide 
with psychological dualism. Those among the sensists who are not 
materialists, differentiate between mindand matter, but they identify 
the two cognitive processes of the mind. The second remark is still 
more theoretical. 

One might observe that metaphysical materialism, which re- 
duces mind to matter, does not necessarily coincide with psy- 
chological identism. One might conceive of a materialist who, 
even though considering both thought and sensation as material 
processes, still would conceive‘of themas entirely different functions 
of matter. But this is merely an abstract possibility and it is 
questionable whether any such conception ever occurred in history. 

Sensism. Materialism attempts to explain the psychic processes 
through the functions of matter, particularly of that of the brain: 
the mental is either identical with the physical, or a product, or an 
epiphenomenon of it. Sensism according to its own principles does 
not imply any of these concepts. Epistemologically it makes sen- 
sation the exclusive principle ofall knowledge, and psychologically 
it makes sensation the exclusive element of all conscious phenome- 
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na. That is as far as sensism goes in virtue of its own definition. 
It implies nothing about the nature of the conscious processes, and 
therefore could be reconciled with various basic systems. Sensists 
may be materialists, but not necessarily. All materialists are 
sensists, at least practically, but not all sensists are materialists. 

As a matter of fact, the majority of the more famous sensists were 
not materialists, as we pointed out previously. Sensism as a system 
came into being rather late in history. In antiquity sensism was 
mostly associated with materialism, and not until the 17th century 
do we find a picture of full-fledged sensism in the proper sense of 
the word, although we meet some intimation of it among the nominal- 
ists of the scholastic period. 

The early Greek interpretation of thinking departed from an episte- 
mological starting point: the first thing that struck these early 
thinkers was the difference between intellect and sense as sources 
of knowledge. They readily recognized the fact that intellectual 
knowledge seemed to be universal, while sensory knowledge did 
not possess that characteristic. 

But when it came to interpret the psychological nature of the 
two sources of information, disagreement became clear. Whereas 
Alcmaeon and Anaxagoras recognized the psychological difference 
between the two, the materialists were as a rule sensists, i.e., 
they identified the two. Thus, for instance, Empedocles. 

No one has better and more briefly summarized Empedocles’ theory 


of knowledge than Plutarchos*” who says that sensation according 


toEmpedocles is a matching process, T0 tac AnoppoLac Tove ndpOLC 
EVAPUOTTE LV i.e,. sensation occurs when the emanations of one 
body fit into the pores of another. 

On the one hand all bodies emit emanations or effluxes which 
are some sort of a small copy of themselves or their components, 
(andppovat); on the other hand, the human and other bodies possess 
pores or canals (ndpot) which according to the specific types of 
sense organs correspond to the various types of emanations; and 
when the latterare not too big or too small, but just fit into a certain 
canal (évapydttetv), a sensation takes place. 


57. Op. Om., (Paris, Did. 1841) IV, 9. 
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The general principle behind this naive theory is that like is 
known by like. All bodies are composed of four elementary 
substances, and so is the human body. Since like is known by like, 
we perceive water, because the water-emanation is brought in 
physical contact with the water-component of our body. As for intel- 
lectual knowledge, Empedocles is less explicit, but he seems to 


base it on reflection. Reflection, however, is also interpreted in a 
material way in as far as it consists in a mixture of the four kinds 
of elementary emanations. In modernterms we would say that thought 
is formed through the association of elementary sensations. 

Democritos’ theory of knowledge is very much the same, except 
for the fact that he changed Empedocles’ contact theory into an 
impress theory. He too fails to see any real difference between 
sensation and thought.*® 

The stoics and epicureans gave the sensistic interpretation of 
knowledge a more elaborate form, both with a materialistic conno- 
tation. After Plato and Aristotle had drawn the attention to thought 
process, it was to be expected that the sensists, too, would take 
them into consideration, and would interpret them after their own 
fashion. 

Adopting Democritos’ impress theory, the stoics held that objects 
impress some image on the material mind, (Democritos’ anoppoval’ 
are now called eléwhx, images) and this image remains after the 
actual stimulus is removed; the image may be represented as a 
memory. Several such representations may fuse because of their 
similarity or analogy, and the combination forms what we call 
thought. Concepts, therefore, are amalgamations of sensations or 
some sort of general images. 

The epicurean psychology of knowledge is simply a copy of that 
of the stoics; the difference is that the former discuss more in 
detail the epistemological value of knowledge. 

A second period of sensistic psychology is found among the 
nominalists of the scholastic time, this type of sensism being devoid 


58. Cf. S. Thomas, S. Th. I, q. 86, a. 6. Philippson, “YAn dvOewrivy (Berlin 
1831), p. 215 argues that Democritos was not a sensist, on the basis that his 
atoms imply spiritualistic characteristics. Be that as it may, it would make 
him a hylozoist, but would not decide the question of his being a sensist or not. 
Sensism can go along with almost every basic system. 
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of materialistic connotations. If universal concepts are not real 
things, existing independently of the mind, as Aristotle and the 
scholastics proved against Plato, what then are they? The con- 
ceptualists answered that they are real psychic phenomena produced 
by the particular activity of the intellect, whereas the nominalists 
deny the existence of universal ideas as psychic phenomena. For 
them, so-called universal ideas are only an amalgamation of concrete 


sensory images, and the plurality of these images appears to be 
unified because we use one term to designate it. 

The nominalists were the forerunners ofthe third group of sensists 
- those of the 16th and the subsequent centuries. Bacon was not a 
consequent sensist, because he differentiates between sense and 
intellect, but sensism came into its own with Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Hume and their numerous followers. Berkeley is believed to have 
delivered the most devastating blow against universal intellectual 
concepts, an attack which Hume™ celebrated as the greatest scien- 
tific discovery of his time. One of Berkeley’s arguments is con- 
tained in his well-known question: how does a triangle look which 
is supposed to be neither acute-angled, nor right-angled nor obtuse- 
angled? This argument in question-form is a typical example of 
begging the issue, because it supposed what is to be proved, namely 
that a concept should be the same as a mental image. The answer 
to Berkeley’s question is, of course, that the concept of a triangle 
does not “look” at all, because it is not an image, but is due to the 
abstractive power of the intellect which does away with the par- 
ticular differences of any of the three types of triangles. Despite 
its obvious fallacy the argument has born weight with many psy- 
chologists up to the present time, as may appear in several 
textbooks. 

The English sensists, followed by Condillac and the other French 
philosophers abrogated the demarcation line between sense and 
intellect, by reducing the latter to the former. Judgment, ® meaning, 

59. Cf. Novum Organon, I, 41. 

60. Treat. Conc. the Princ. of Human Knowledge, Introd. 10-14; New Theory of 
Vision, 123. 

61. See for instance the interesting but fallacious attempts of Condillac, Traité 


des Sensations, (Paris 1754), p. 209 to reduce judgment to an apperception of 
agreement between images. 
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understanding are mere clusters of sensations, held together by 
associations. Thus started the long and monotonous history of 
associationism, with its one type of psychic bricks, sensory im- 
pressions, and its one tool, association. 

It is interesting to note that the main refutation of all sensism 
is to be found in no one else but Locke. It is customary vo link 
Locke’s name with those of the founders of modern sensism, and, 
indeed, it won’t be hard to find abundant support for this view in 
Locke’s writings. Often quoted in this respect is his celebrated 
comparison with the letters of the alphabet: if we consider how 


many words may be made out of the various compositions of twenty- 


four letters, it will not be so strange to think that we may build all 
kinds of thoughtand the opinions of all mankind “out of a few simple 
ideas” - by which are meant sensory perceptions. Yet there are 
also texts to be found in Locke which would make him a less 
rigorous sensist than the foregoing texts would seemto brand him. © 
Locke, in his systematic exposition of the problem, emphatically 
admits universal ideas which the mind forms by making abstraction 
from what is concrete in the sensory perception and by taking to- 
gether what is common to these concrete perceptions. It is precisely 
the function of understanding to abstract universal ideas from the 
similarities which the mind perceives in its sensations. 

Locke’s keen mind apparently saw the very weakness of the 
sensistic assumption, that is to say that a concept consists merely 
in an association of concrete images which are grouped together 
under one general term on the basis of their similarity. But it is 
exactly the perception of this similarity that creates the main diffi- 
culty for the sensists. The mind may have similar images of concrete 
things, but it never has nor can have an image of similarity, in other 
words, a relationship cannot be expressed by an image. 

Th. Brown made this same objection the corner stone for his 
rejection of sensism.™ It should be noted, however, that Brown’s 
own solution of the problem concerning the origin of concepts is 
far from correct. According to him a general concept is based on 


62. Cf. An Ess. Conc. Hum. Underst., Il, 2, par. 2, Il, F, par. 10. 
63. Cf. Volkmann, op. cit., II, p. 260. 
64. Lectures on the Phil. of the mind. Ed. 19th, (Edinburgh 1851), pp. 457 ff. 
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the “susceptibility of the feeling of the relation of similarity.” 
Hence - as Bain rightly observes - he lends an emotional character 
to an intellectual process. 

Amongst the most recent authors the credit goes to Th. V. Moore 
for having revealed repeatedly the weakness of sensism, and in 
doing so he makes ample use in one form or another, of the funda- 
mental refutation just outlined. Moore, defends, on the basis of 
experiment and pathology, a system opposite to sensism, to wit 
psychological dualism. However, the latter system appears in two 
forms, the extreme and the moderate form, and Moore chooses the 
middle of the road system. 

Ultra-dualistic theories. The concept of two different types of 
knowledge, sensory and intellectual, outlined before by Anaxagoras, 
was developed by Plato, but Plato created such a chasm between 
the two that he severed all casual connection between them. The 
essence of the soul consists in the contemplation of the ideas 
which are innate in the soul, since they existed in the soul long 
before birth. They are revived in this earthly life by recollection. 
And the recollection process sets in through sense-perception. The 
senses are unable to perceive the ideas, but perceive only imperfect 
copies of them. When such sense-knowledge enters into the soul, 
the soul is, so to say, stimulated to recollect the perfect Ideas 
which once she contemplated in a better life. 


This, briefly is the Platonic doctrine of innate ideas. Overlooking 
the field of history we find three very different meanings attached 
to this term: ready-made mental products, mental dispositions and 
forms of thought. 


The first meaning is found in the Platonic doctrine. 

Let us discuss this doctrine a little more in detail. Man’s highest 
and ultimate scope on this earth is to rise to the contemplation of 
the eternal Ideas. But in trying to reach this height he depends on 
his sensory perception, not as a cause but as an occasion. 

The objective world around him is capable of causing impressions 
on the living human organism, because the bodily part of this organ- 
ism is composed of the same elements as the outer world. The 
external impression is carried on through the body to the soul and 
thus a conscious perception originates. How it happens that the 
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soul reacts to the corporeal modification, that is to say how the 
bodily impression becomes a conscious phenomenon, does not seem 
to create a problem for Plato. And because of his extreme dualism 
in which the soul is conceived of as imprisoned in the tomb of the 
body, it would be hard for Plato to give a reasonable answer. 

The activity of the thinking soul is specifically different form 
sensory perception. The proof that understanding and sensation 
are essentially different is found in the simple fact that one may 
have a sensory perception of the words spoken in a foreign 
language, without understanding their meaning. Perceptions are 
only the first push for the soul to start its thinking processes. The 
real factor in this process is a function of memory. The soul 
possesses the faculty to store past perceptions: this is the 
more or less passive function of memory (uvr{un) - But she has also 
the active power of recollection (avipvnoug) , whereby the soul be- 
comes conscious of a past experience “without the cooperation of 
the body.”© Thus the tie with the bodily world is broken and the 
soul is sovereign in its own domain. 

Perception and memory given rise to the soul’s proper activity, 
thinking. This process, however, shows several steps and not all 
men climb to the top. Many people hardly pass beyond the inter- 
mediate phase of cognition, which Plato calls 50&% and which is 
perhaps best to be translated by opinion, a lower type of intel- 
lectual knowledge - lower, because it is just as uncertain and 
unstable as the changeable sensory things that form its object. 
An opinion is formed this way: in virtue of its own synthetic ac- 
tivity the soul combines several sensory perceptions into one total 
psychic contentwhich is specifically different from any of the single 
perceptions;™ this structure is made possible through the co- 
operation of memory;® and finally the soul starts reflecting upon 
this psychic structure by asking questions, affirming and denying. © 
Such knowledge may be right and may even be the source of correct 
and good actions, but if our opinions are true, they are accidentally 


so, because their value never can transcend the value of our sensory 
knowledge, Plato believes. This type of knowledge is about the 


65. Soph., 228 C. 66 Phileb., 34B. 67. Theaet., 185E. 68. Phileb., 39 A. 
69. Sopb., 263 E; Theaet., 187 A, 190 A. = Cf. Siebeck, op. cit., 216-217. 
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closest approach to Aristotle’s intellectual knowledge, based on 
abstraction, reflection and generalization. But Plato asserts that 
the soul is able to pursue a still higher knowledge, the pure and 
immediate contemplation of the Ideas. (éxvotr{yun). Whereas all 
other knowledge is conditioned by the existence of the body, the 
capacity of contemplating the Ideas is the unique, essential and 
divine power of the soul. The object of the 50—a are the changeable 
phenomena of this world, but the énrotryun reaches out to the 
constant, ideal types of the phenomena. And the soul possesses 
the Ideas within itself although in a latent condition. Plato’s argu- 
ment for the existence of the Ideas within the soul is too well 
known to report it here.” The historically important fact is that we 
meet in Plato’s theory the proto-type of all doctrines of innate 
ideas in the strict sense of the word. The justification of Plato’s 
innate ideas lies evidently in his doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the soul. However, many of Plato’s later followers found the pre- 
existence theory hard to accept, and therefore they made a direct 
appeal to God in order to account for the existence of innate ideas, 
which then took on the form of infused ideas. Or else they resorted 
to the doctrine of immediate intuition of God and the divine ideas 
to find a justification of man’s thoughts. 

It is interesting to note that we meet some Aristoteleans in the 
ranks of the innatists. Strangely enough, some philosophers of the 
reformation period, even though followers of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
are found to defend the existence of innate ideas (notiones insitae). 
Thus, for instance, the physicist Valerius”! and the theologian 
Melanchton.’? The second meaning of the term innate ideas is 
altogether different from the first, since the term means that the 
mind has an innate disposition to form intellectual concepts. Some 
authors hold that this meaning was adopted by Descartes in the 
later period of his life. Descartes at first distinguished three 
kinds of ideas: innate ideas, ideas occasioned by our sensations, 
and ideas that result from a voluntary combination of elements of 


70. Cf. Phaedr., ch. 19. 
71. Physica, (Antwerpen 1591), p. 128. 
72. Liber de Anima, (Vitemb. 1540), Fol. 208. 
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thought. * He then started to doubt his own statement. “ Later, when 


pressed by his critics, he claims to have dropped the innate ideas, 
and he goes even so far as to throw the doctrine of innate ideas 
into the scholastic junkpile. (“supervacua entitatum scholasticarum 
suppellex”): - Descartes would have saved us some guessing, if 
he kindly had told us, which scholastics he meant. 

However, when we read Descartes’ answer to Regius, it is far 
from clear, in what sense he has changed his mind about the innate 
ideas. 


Non enim unquam scripsi vel judicavi, mentem indigere ideis innatis, 
quae sint aliquid diversum ab ejus facultate cogitandi; sed quum 
adverterem, quasdam in me esse cogitationes, quae non objectis 
externis, nec a voluntatis meae determinatione procedebant, sed a 
sola cogitandi facultate, quae in me est, ut ideas sive notiones, 
quae sunt istarum cogitationum formae, ab aliis adventitiis aut factis 
distinguerem, illas innatas vocavi: eodem sensu, quo dicimus, gener- 
ositatem esse quibusdam familiis innatam, aliis quosdam morbos, non 
quod ideo istarum familiarum infantes morbis istis in utero matris 
laborent, sed quod nascantur cum quadam dispositione vel facultate 
ad illos contrahendos.... tamquam si facultas cogitandi nihil possit 
praestare, nihilque unquam percipiat vel cogitet, nisi quod accipit a 
sensibus. Quod adeo falsum est, ut e contra, quisquis recte advertit, 
quo usque sensus nostri se extendant, debeat fateri, nullarum rerum 
ideas, quales eas cogitatione formamus, nobis ab illis exhiberi, adeo 
ut nihil sit in nostris ideis, quod menti non fuerit innatum, solis iis 
circumstantiis exceptis, quae ad experientiam spectant....Nihil ab 
objectis externis ad mentem nostram per organa sensuum accedit, 
praeter motus quosdam corporeos sed ne quidem ipsi motus, nec 
figurae ex iis ortae, a nobis concipiuntur, unde sequitur ipsas motuum 
et figurarum ideas nobis esse innatas. 


According to this text the innate dispositions to develop ideas 
do not seem to be anything else but the faculty of thinking. Yet he 
believes that the concepts formed by the thinking faculty are to be 
distinguished from the “ideae adventitiae,” which come from the 
world outside, and from the “ideae a meipso factae” which result 
from combining different thoughts under the lead of the will. If this 


73. Cf. Med. 3: “Ex his autem ideis aliae innatae, aliae adventitiae, aliae a 
meipso factae mihi videntur.” 

74. “Fortasse etiam omnes adventitias possum putare, vel omnes innates, vel 
omnes factas; nondum enim veram illarum originem clare perspexi.”* 

75. Op. Phil., (Ed. Frankfurt 1692), p. 185. Taken from Volkmann op. cit., Il, 
p- 280. 
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is so, we would like to know, how the first group of ideas is formed 
by the intellect alone (a sola cogitandi facultate), and out of what 
material. It all looks rather obscure, but the obscurity is Descartes’ 
problem. 

The controversy between Locke and Leibnitz concerning innate 
ideas should be seen in the light of the difference between the two 
meanings attached to that term as mentioned thus far. Locke con- 
tests the existence of innate ideas in the sense of ready-made 
products ® and Leibnitz defends them, but has in mind innatemental 
faculties. That way they could keep on arguing for a long time, 
whereas substantially there was a great deal of agreement. The 
potentiality of innate ideas, according to Leibnitz,” is not to be 
compared with a thing one really possesses but does not actually 
use, but rather with one’s power to secure a thing which one does 
not have. That innate power, then, would be the intellect, and in 
that sense should be understood Leibnitz’s addition to the old 
axiom: “Nihil est in intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in sensu, nisi 
intellectus ipse.””* But if that is all that Leibnitz requires in the 
line of so-calledinnate ideas, it would not be hard to find an equiva- 
lent of it in Locke’s reflection which doubtlessly is also innate. 

The third meaning of innate ideas is that which Kant adopted, 
and which is something in between Plato’s and Leibnitz’s notion. 
What is innate in man in the line of thought is not just a thinking 
power, nor ready made concepts, but certain innate forms of thinking, 
some 4a priori elements of thought, by which we are able to synthe- 
size the manifold data of experience. Kant’s interpretation of the 
thought processes leads to the obvious question: if the categories 
of thought are to be applied to the contents of experience, what 
is the particular characteristic in each of our manifold experiences 
that causes or conditions the application of a particular category? 
Kant never has answered this basic question; he simply admitted 
as innate all thought elements the origin of which he could not 
explain. 


76. Locke’s Works, (London 1759), 6th ed., I, 2, pars. 5, 18, 22. 
77. Nouv. Ess.,(Ed. Erdmann, Berlin 1840), p. 208 ff. 
78. Nouv. Ess., loc. cit., p. 223. 
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Aristotelean - scholastic dualism. As Aristotle’s metaphysical 
dualism is a middle-of-the-road system, so is his psychological 
interpretation of the process of thinking, avoiding as it does the 
extremes of both sensism and innatism. Whereas the sensists teach 


that intellectual concepts derive entirely from sensations, and 


Platonic innatism believes that they are entirely the mysterious 
possession of the intellect, Aristotle and his numerous followers 
hold that our concepts originate partly from the working of the senses 
and partly from the function of the intellect, or rather from the co- 
operation of both. If we are allowed to abridge Aristotle’s theory of 
thinking in a summarizing sentence - whichof course would be open 
to misrepresentation, as all such sentences are - we might say that 
the theory comes down to this: sensations are presented to the 
mind, images are forced upon the mind, but the mind itself forms 
concepts in virtue of its abstractive power applied on both. 
Aristotle discusses thoroughly the psychological difference be- 
tween sensory and intellectual perception; the entire fourth chapter 
of the third book On the Soul is devoted to proving the radical dis- 
tinction between the two processes. But, although drawing a definite 
borderline between the two cognitive powers, as far as their nature 
is concerned, Aristotle never forgets that they are faculties of one 
and the same mind, and therefore emphasizes their close cooperation 
and interdependence. Object of the senses are concrete, particular 
things, whereas the object of the intellect is the form or essence 
of these particular things. However, the senses, too, perceive in 
virtue of the form of these things, and not through matter; hence 
both senses of intellect have something in common. One of the 
functions of the intellect is to unite isolated concepts into one, but 
synthesis is also a sensory function, that is to say the function 
of the faculty that Aristotle calls the common sense, and which still 
more appropriately is called the synthetic sense. Whereas in ani- 
mals the common or synthetic sense substitutes, to a certain extent, 
for intelligence, the activity of the human intellect presupposes the 
data of the synthetic sense. Regardless of one’s appreciation of 
Aristotle’s theory concerning the origin of intellectual concepts, 
one should recognize that it is a complete theory, well rounded off 
both psychologically and epistemologically. Sensation in man - as 
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in the other higher animals - leaves a trace in the mind (uovy) 
which when represented to consciousness is recalled as a memory 
(uvrjun). In order to supply the mind with a sensory perception of 
an object, as it exists in space, the sensations effected by one 
and the same sense or by various senses with regard to that object 
are synthesized in the mind; and since the object is perceived also 
in time, the memory images, too, enter into the synthetic picture. ” 
This synthetic picture or yovtxoue is the product of the synthetic 
sense. Aristotle, against the sensists, holds that the phantasms 
are not concepts but only general images of objects (éunevpia). 
They are, however, the material out of which the power of the intel- 
lect generates a concept. The intellectual interpretation is an active 
process which makes actually intelligible what previously was only 
potentially intelligible. This process is one of abstraction and 
generalization. We shall come back to it in the third paragraph. 

Looking upon Aristotle’s theory from the epistemological angle, 
it appears that sense and intellect do not perceive different 
objects: if they did, they would not take cognizance of what the 
objects are in reality. On the contrary, they approach one and the 


same object from two different angles in virtue of their own power: 
sense perceives the individual form, the intellect the abstract form. 
Hence, the intellect perceives nothing separate from the object, as 
Plato maintained, but it perceives in a distinct way what in the real 
object is indistinct. And therefore the activity of the intellect is no 
more mysterious than that of the senses - as some sensists object - 


because the intellect apprehends a thing in its own way, as the 
senses do in their way. 

Several of Aristotle’s notions have raised controversies, as we 
shall see hereafter. But despite corrections and additions, the gener- 
al Aristotelean conception of the relationship between sense and 
intellect remained the common doctrine of the middle ages and of 
the philosophers of the humanistic period. 


Ill. THE DOUBLE FUNCTION OF INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE 
A problem much discussed in Greek and medieval psychology was 
that about the passive or active character of mental faculties. 


79. Cf. De Memoria et Reminiscentia, I, 449 b, 30-450 a, 14. 
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Particularly the question, whether intellectual knowledge is an 
active or passive process, has stirred up a great many discussions. 
Also from the Greek times on we find a discussion of the theoreti- 
cal and practical aspect of the intellect. After the middle ages the 
first problem lost much of its attraction, and psychologists became 
more interested in the second, that is to say, whether the main 
value of intellectual knowledge is theoretical or practical. 


Activity and Passivity of Cognitive Processes. The pre-Socratics 
restricted the discussion mostly to sense perception. According to 
Theophrastos, *° Parmenides and Empedocles seem to favor the idea 
of activity, Heraclitos, Anaxagoras and Alcmaeon that of passivity. 
For Plato sensation is both active and passive as far as the organic 
process is concerned, but with regard to the mind it is predominant- 
ly passive. *! For Aristotle sensory perception is a mixture of pas- 
sivity and activity. In as far as sensation is a change (&dAovwoug), 
wrought in the perceiving subject, Aristotle calls it a passive 
process, but the sensory faculty is far from passive in as far as it, 
once stimulated, reacts according to its own nature. ® This doctrine 
was taken over by the scholastics. ®* Many of the sensists made 
sensation itself a mere impression, passively received, and Kant is 
rather inclined to follow their lead at least in words. For Kant 
contends that the difference between sense and reason consists in 
the antagonism of receptivity and spontaneity, or passivity and 
activity. But he seems also to have seen clearly enough that this 
antagonism should not be stressed too heayily. It would seem that 
Kant was aware of the fact that neither the senses are entirely 
passive, nor reason entirely active, because he makes an attempt 
to bridge the gap between the two by suggesting the hypothesis of a 
common root for both, which, however, is unknown to us. * 

More interesting for our purpose is the discussion of the present 
problem as it was limited to the intellect. Aristotle asked himself 
the question, whether the vol¢ was an active or passive power. 


80. De Sens., 25. 

81. Tim., 45, 46 A; Meno, 76 D. 82. De An., Il, 5 passim. 

83. Cf. S. Thomas, De Verit., Q. 26, a. 3 ad 4um. 

84. “Einer gemeinschaftlichen aber uns anbekannten Wurzel der Sinndichhkeit 
und Verstand,” krit d. reinen Veraunft, Il, 28. 
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And on the basis of his metaphysical distinction of matter and form, 
his answer was the well-known analysis of the vol¢ into a voic 


TAONTLXOG, passive intellect and td TountLxdv, the maker oractive 
intellect. 

The former is vodc 6 tH mvt yuvdoOa, the intellect that can 
become all things. By assuming this power Aristotle harmonized 
pre-Socratic sensism with Platonic innatism. The latter is voi¢ 6 
tH TXVTA TOLEtV, the intellect that can make all things.® Aristotle 
illustrates its function by comparing the active intellect with a 
light: it is through light that colors which are in bodies only in 
potency, become actual, that is to say appear as such. This famous 
theory of a double intellect has been the starting point for endless 
controversies in history and has led to remarkable interpretations 
among Aristotle’s older and newer commentators. * 

The main issue for debate has been the nature of the active 
intellect, but even though one does not accept the interpretation of 
the medieval Arabs and of Hegel that the active intellect is a supra- 
individual intellect, common to all men, and one accepts the in- 
terpretation of Theophrastos, Boethius and the schoolmen, to the 
effect that the active intellect is an individual mental faculty, yet 
there is ample room for discussion. Particularly with regard to such 
problems as, what is the relationship between the active and passive 
intellect, and how does the active intellect make all things intelli- 
gible? 

Concerning the latter question, we shall limit ourselves to a 
discussion of Th. V. Moore’s interpretation. Mocre’s interpretation 
of this relationship is based on the text found in De Anima®’ which 
he quotes in Hick’s translation: “Therefore it has been well said, 
that the soul is a place of forms or ideas (tonoc etdav), except 
that this is not true of the whole soul, but only of the soul which 
can think, and again the forms are there not in actuality, but po- 
tentially.” 

Relying on this text, Moore interprets the Ttomoc eldav as the 
storehouse of past intellectual experience, and he identifies this 


85. De. An., Ill, 5; 430 a, 14-15. 

86. Cf. Fr. Brentano, Die Psychologie des Aristoteles, (Mainz 1867), pp. 5-36, 
where the author gives a survey of the various interpretations. 

87. III 429, a, 27-29. 
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storehouse with the passive intellect, which he therefore conceives 


as strictly passive, some sort of a receiving station: the concepts 
or forms of things are stored in the passive intellect, but they 
remain there not in actuality but in potentiality. “To make these 
forms actual is the function of the active intellect;” that is to say, 


in the process of perception “the active intellect awakens a concept 
of past experience, which illumines and interprets the phantasm 
received from the external senses.” 

It would not be hard to find objections against this interpre- 
tation. Aristotle’s statement concerning the toénog el8iv would 
seem to refer to andto correct Plato’s doctrine about the universals: 
the place where concepts are formed and also conserved is to be 
found, not somewhere in Plato’s imaginary extra-mental world, but 
they are formed by and conserved in the individual mind. 

And as to “conserving” these concepts once formed, it is 
doubtlessly true that they are kept by the intellectual memory and 
that the latter is identical with the intellect. However, one ought to 
be careful with such metaphors like storehouse. Memories of past 
experience may be called - if one desires - mental products, but 
mental products are in no way comparable with physical products, 
for the simple reason that the working of the mind is an immanent 
activity and the effect of an immanent activity is the activity itself. 
In other words, the so-called passive intellect is by no means as 
passive as the term would indicate: in fact, once a concept is 
formed by the active intellect, it becomes very active itself. This 
is perhaps the reason why the scholastics also use the name “intel- 
lectus possibilis” instead of “patiens.” 

Finally, although Moore’s interpretation clearly avoids the theory 
of innate ideas, by stressing the role which past experience plays 
in the origin of our concepts, yet his interpretation would seem to 
imply a petitio principii. How do the concepts of past experience, 
which are supposed to be stored in potency, in or rather by the 
passive intellect, happen to be there? Being concepts, they were 
formed by the active intellect, but the latter is supposed to form 


concepts by awakening those of past experience in as much as they 


88. Th. V. Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 112, 113. 
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illumine a new phantasm presented by the synthetic sense. This 
explanation would perhaps hold in so far as we presuppose the 
existence of concepts already formed. But then we may ask: how do 
the very first concepts originate? 

The Aristotelean doctrine of a passive and active intellect was 
taken over by the medieval scholastics who modified the concepts 
somewhat and specified the function of the double intellect.* The 
controversies became still more complicated by the usual dis- 
cussions about the distinction between the two types of intellect, 
the Thomists defending a real distinction, the Scotists defending a 
logical distinction. Several of the later scholastics, headed by 
Suarez, not only subscribed to the latter view, but also began to 
criticize the traditional argument, upon which the very existence of 
the active intellect was based. Hence it is not surprising to find 
several neo-scholastics who hold the existence ofan active intellect 
as at most only probable. 

Theoretical and practical reason: While the scholastics kept on 
fighting each other with regard to all the various implications of an 
active intellect, the non-scholastics gradually got more interested 
in another distinction made concerning the intellect, that of the 
theoretical and practical intellect. The latter distinction goes also 
back to Aristotle who called the theoretical intellect the vov¢ 
conceived as the faculty of the first principles or self-evident 
truths,” whereas he called the practical intellect the vo0¢ which 
directs an individual in the execution of an action. Nemesios®! 
reserved the term voc for the theoretical intellect and gave the 
name AcCYo¢, reason, to the practical intellect. And thus the long 


history started concerning the difference of intellect and reason. 


It is understandable that reason considered as the leading power 


of practical performances is closely associated with the will. So 
we find among the stoics many discussions about the relationship 
between desire and will, and between will, conscience and reason. % 
It is also understandable that reason as conceived this way is 
quite different from its Aristotelean-Scholastic conception, ac- 
89. Cf. S. Thomas, S. Th., I Q. 79, a. 2-13. 
90. Eth. Nic. VI, 3, 6, 11; Anal. post. Il, 69. 
91. De Natura Hominis graece et latine, ed. Matthaei, (Halle 1802), XLI, p. 325. 


92. Epicteti Dissertationum ab Arriano digestarum, lib. IV; I, 18, 2; Ill, 2, 2; 
Ill, 24, 73. Ed. Schweighauser, (Lipsiae 1799). Coll. Volkmann, op. cit., Il, 500. 
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cording to which reason is the mental ability to draw conclusions, - 
a notion still upheld by Leibnitz °° and Wolff.“ 

Casmann was one of the first to imply in the concept of reason the 
connotation of will, as is clear from his definition: ratio est vis 
animae, qua intelligimus et volumus.™ 

Kant distinguishes reason (Vernunft) itself into a theoretical and 
practical reason. Theoretical reason is the highest uniting faculty, 
and is to the intellect (Verstand) as the intellect is to sensitivity. 
As the intellect unites the multiplicity of our sensory impressions 
by means of its categorical concepts, so does reason unite the 
judgments formed by the intellect by means of the supreme princi- 
ples, or rather ideas, of Self, World, God. % Reason then would seem 
to be some sort of a reasoning power; but, Kant complicates things 
still more by attributing reason also to the intellect: the latter being 
the faculty of drawing immediate conclusions by way of simple il- 
lation, whereas reason is the power of inferring by way of a complete 
syllogism. °’ How thin the demarcation line is between Kant’s intel- 
lect and reason may be illustrated in the following example. If one 
concludes from the premiss “All men are mortal,” that some men are 
mortal, he would use his intellect; but if he concludes that all 
psychologists are mortal, he would use a different faculty, reason! 

On the other hand, Kant identifies practical reason with will, 
because the will is the same as reason conceived from its causal 


aspect, that is to say as the power to act according to principles; % 


or as Kant says in another place,” the will is an appetitive power 


(Begehrungsvermogen) which is intrinsically determined by a 
person’s reason. 

The abstruse and delirious speculations of Kant’s immediate 
followers concerning the relationship between intellect and reason 
are of little or no interest to the psychologist, except for the fact 
that they, and many after them, proclaim the superiority of reason 
over the intellect. Whereas the pre-Kantiam philosophers widened as 
much as possible the gap between sensitivity and intellect, the post- 

93. La faculté de raisonner: Nouv. Ess. IV, 17, pat. 4. 

94. Ps. Emp. pat. 275, par. 483. 

95. Psychologia anthropologia, (Hannover 1594), p. 89. 

96. Krit. d.r. Vern., ed. Rosenkranz 1838, pp. 242, 245, 70. 

97. Krit. d.r. Vern. ed. Rosenkranz, p. 246. 


98. Metaph., Ed. Rosenkranz VIII, p. 36. 
99. Rechtslehre, Ed. Ros., IX, p. 12. 
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Kantians do their utmost to extol reason and to depreciate and de- 
spise the intellect as nearly worthless. And this tendency has pre- 
vailed through the following generations up to the present time. The 
Neo-Kantians, Renouvier, Bergson agree that the intellect is unable 
to guarantee us truth, because there is not one single truth the evi- 
dence of which we cannot resist if we want to do so.™ But, we 


admit a truth because our will forces us to admit it, hence we know 
truth by means of our practical reason. © 

From this conception it is only a step to the pragmatic notions of 
W. James, Schiller, Blondel, and the instrumentalism of Dewey. 
Whereas the Neo-Kantians say that the true is that which we wish 
to be true, the pragmatistic attitude may be summarized in this 
sentence: truth is what corresponds to our interests, what gives us 
satisfaction. The pragmatists have no use for notions and beliefs 
arrived at by the speculation of theoretical reason, precisely because 
they believe them useless. Knowledge is only worthwhile when it 
is useful to us and only then may we speak of truth. When we have 
a notion or belief, arrived at solely by mere speculative thinking; we 
have ao guarantee about it being true or false, but it becomes true 
when we put that notion to a practical test and when we find that 
it works out alright by giving us satisfaction, that is to say a belief 
becomes true when it turns out to be useful. And when such a notion 
is no longer satisfying or useful it is no longer true. 

This kitchen philosophy, as Pragmatism was dubbed at the Inter- 
national Congress of Heidelberg, has had a profound influence on 
contemporary psychology. When, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the so-called new psychology made its appearance, it was 
still interested in the theoretical aspects of intellectual knowledge. 
The experimentalists concentrated their attention particularly upon 
one phase of intellectual knowledge, that is to say, meaning. How- 
ever, handicapped as they were by the inheritance of sensism, they 
approached the problem of meaning from the sensistic standpoint. 


Among them, the associationists interpreted meaning as a feeling 


100. Cf. Dauriac, Bulletin de la Sociéié francaise de philosopbie, (Févr. 1904), 
31: “L*’évidence soi - disant objective n’a jamais une energie telle qu’on ne 
puisse, 4 force de vouloir, lui résister victorieusement.” 

101. Renouvier, La critique philosopbique, |, 8: “La vérité est en nous oeuvre 
de la raison pratique, oeuvre de volonté, de bonne volonté.” 
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attached to sensory presentations, or as the context of the sensory 
presentation to other visual or kinesthetic sensations or images. 
The anti-associationists, particularly the gestaltists, held that 
meaning was the configuration of sensory presentations; in scho- 
lastic terminology we might say that they identified the meaning of 
an object with the product of the synthetic sense. 

But these theoretical discussions about the nature of intellectual 
knowledge gradually petered out. When Titchener brought his intro- 
spective psychology to the United States, he found another brand of 
psychology already dominating the mind of American psychologists: 
functional psychology which is the direct offshoot of pragmatism. 
And functionalism soon superseded Titchener’s structuralism. 

Like pragmatism, functional psychology is no longer interested 
in the nature of things. It does not care about what a thing is, but 
only what it is for. Hence the functional psychologists focussed 
their attention upon the practical problem of intelligence: how 
bright or dull, how smart or dumb an individual is. Psychologists 
began more and more to examine the problem of what intellectual 
ability can do, and particularly how much it can do - not what it is. 
These questions should obviously be answered by observing a man’s 
performance, or rather, by comparing and evaluating the results of 
his intelligent behavior with those of other individuals. That way 
the intelligence tests came into existence. 

The insistence on the practical value of our intellectual abilities 
is of course highly commendable. However, it is possible to concen- 
trate upon the use of these abilities without knowing what they are? 
When we say that an individual handles a situation intelligently what 
is the meaning we ascribe to intelligence? And when we claim to 
measure intelligence, again what do we mean by it? 


It has been said that we may measure intelligence without knowing 


what it is. This may be true to a certain extent, but we ought to 


know at least that we measure intelligence, in other words, that we 
measure the right thing. And knowing that much, implies something 
about what intelligence is. A shop keeper may measure out to his 
customer five yards of silk without knowing in the least the exact 
chemical composition of silk, or for that matter, cotton, but he 
should know that he is handling silk and not cotton, if he wants to 
satisfy the customer. 
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The more conservative among the present day psychologists offer 
us some sortof a descriptive definition in terms of mental processes. 
For instance, Woodworth © defines intelligence as “a comprehensive 
term for observing, understanding, thinking, remembering and all 
ways of knowing and of getting knowledge.” In such a definition the 
term intelligence is given a meaning so broad that it covers almost 
every kind of knowledge. Intelligence is made synonymous with all 
cognition and any test which has something to do with knowing might 
be labelled an intelligence test. Here we may make an interesting 
remark. Such a definition of intellect and intelligence brings us 
back to the older and oldest sensists and might have been written 
by almost any of the pre-Socratics, except Alcmaeon and Anaxa- 
goras. 

We may ask if Woodworth’s comprehensive term stands for 
something of a unitary character, and indeed some of the advocates 
of factorial analysis hold that it does. Spearman believes that a 
general factor underlies all these various processes which are 
tapped in an intelligence test and some, like Thurstone and Moore, 
interpret this general factor in terms which resemble somewhat the 
Aristotelean notion of faculty, but Thomason and others ascribe to 
these factors no other value than that of a mathematical artifice. 

Since the methodological starting point of intelligence testing 
consists in the measurement of the results of intelligent behavior, 
the majority of contemporary psychologists strictly adhere to this 
method and disregard any reference to intelligence as a conscious 
phenomenon. They hold that the definition of what is intelligent 
depends on the results of behavior, and therefore they define intelli- 
gence exclusively in terms of the situation in which the individual 
may show his intelligence. Such definitions usually refer to intelli- 
gence as the ability of an organism to modify its behavior by ex- 
perience and to adapt itself to new situations. 

This modifiability and adaptibility are conceived of as properties 
of the nervous system and the brain, in other words, intelligence is 
described in purely materialistic terms. The most radical step in 
this direction is made by operational psychology, the offshoot of 
logical positivism and social behaviorism. The operationists define 


102. R.S. Woodworth and D.E. Marquis, Psychology, (New York, Henry Holt 1947), 
5th ed., pp. 32°33. 
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intelligence, as every other mental phenomenon, by*the operations 
entailed in its measurement. If in our measurements we obtain con- 
sistently the same result with the same set of operations, our 
measurement is reliable. We then know that we are measuring 
something, but we know this something only in terms of the oper- 
ations we use. The concept of intelligence is synonymous with the 
corresponding set of operations. 

Clearly the final conclusion of the system is that there is no such 
thing as intelligence. This conclusion was explicitly drawn by 
Boring when he said that “intelligence is a mentalism on its way 
out to the limbo to which the will has already been consigned.” 


For more than 2000 years psychologists have discussed the problem 


of what intelligence is. Present day psychologists relying upon 
their intelligence have come to the conclusion that there is no 
problem for the simple reason that there is no intelligence. The 
crux of the matter is whether psychology is identical with physics. 
The reasoning behind the operational approach may be presented in 
the following simple syllogism: all scientific concepts must be 
capable of operational definitions; now psychology is a science; 


therefore its concepts must be capable of operational definitions. 
The fallacy of the syllogism lies in the presupposition that psy- 
chology is a science like physics. This presupposition is evidently 
the materialistic concept of man. In order to bolster up this concept 
we now witness the frantic attempts of cybernetics to develop a 
theory which is to show that the human brain is a rather imperfect 
facsimile of the electronic computing machines. If man can devise 
a machine which can work out syllogisms and deduce conclusions 
from, say, the principle of contradiction, evidence will be produced 
that intelligence in the mentalistic sense of the word is a thing of 
the past. History repeats itself once more, This time we witness a 
repetition of pre-Socratic thinking. 

JAMES VAN DER VELDT, O.F.M. 
Washington, D.C. 


103. “Mind and Mechanism,” American Journal of Psychology 1946, pp. 190-191. 





FRANCISCAN INFLUENCES ON 
EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA 


In the past century much scholarly work has been done on medi- 
eval English religious drama. Surviving texts have been carefully 
edited. Origins and development have been studied. The influence 
of medieval religious plays on the dramatic flowering of sixteenth- 
century England has been investigated and evaluated. Repeatedly 
in this scholarship the Franciscans are mentioned in passing as 


having made an important contribution to medieval religious drama 
in England. But nowhere is there to be found a detailed treatment 
of this contribution by the Friars Minor, despite the bulk of Franci- 
scana which has arisen in English literature in the last three 
generations. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is a call for a study with a 
two-fold purpose: First, to examine the Franciscan vocation and 
spirit to see if it offers a basis for the favoring of drama, and 
second, to gather together as many specific examples as possible 
which show Franciscan influence on medieval English drama. 

It is extremely fortunate that there has been preserved one piece 
of Middle English literature which specifically treats of the dramatic 
presentations of the Friars Minor; it is a verse satire of the latter 
half of the fourteenth century entitled On the Minorite Friars. After 
an examination of the Franciscan spirit for drama-favoring qualities, 
and an enumeration of activities of the Franciscans in medieval 
England which directly or indirectly show a dramatic spirit, a 
detailed analysis and interpretation will be made of On the Minorite 
Friars. 

The net result of this study will show the great importance of 
the Friars Minor in relation to the whole dramatic movement of the 
middle ages in England. 


I. THE FRACISCAN SPIRIT OF DRAMA AND ITS 
MANIFESTATIONS IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


In order to see the contribution of the Franciscans to early 
English drama in proper perspective, it is necessary to show that 
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the dramatic spirit is inherent in the Order of Friars Minor. Closély 
linked to this spirit of drama is the Order’s constant tradition of 
song and joy. These properties of the Franciscan Order were a 
direct heritage from St. Francis himself. That the spirit of song 
sprang from Francis is seen in the fact that he loved to sing in 
French, and played imaginary tunes with two crossed sticks as 
his violin and bow. There is a story that he sang in competition 
with a nightingale, but confessed himself beaten; and he vainly 
pleaded with a stiffly decorous brother, whom the Lord have given 
the grace of musicianship, to play a tune for him; but his plea 
did“not go unheard - legend tells that an angel appeared and en- 
raptured Francis’ poetic soul with heavenly music. After Francis 
had composed the Canticle of the Sun he seriously contemplated 
having his sons sing it at the end of their sermons; finally, his 
beloved Sister Death came to embrace Francis, and as the Saint 
died singing a psalm, celestial music of ineffable beauty was heard 
ringing around his deathbed.! As for the dramatic element in 
St. Francis’ life, it is clearly seen in his dramatization of the 
Nativity as related by St. Bonaventure: 


Contigit autem anno tertio ante obitum suum, ut memoriam nativi- 
tatis pueri Jesu ad devotionem excitandam apud castrum Graecii 
disponeret ager, cum quanta maiori solemnitate valeret. Ne vero hoc 
novitati posset ascribi, a Summo Pontifice petita et obtenta licentia, 
fecit praeparari praesepium, apportari foenum, bovem et asinum ad 
locum adduci. Advocantur Fratres, adveniunt populi, personat silva 
voces, et venerabilis illa nox luminibus copiosis et claris laudibusque 
sonoris et consonis et spendens efficitur et solemnis. Stabat vir Dei 
cotam praesepio pietate repletus, respersus lacrymis et gaudio 
superfusus. Celebrantur Missarum solemnia super praesepe, levita 
Christi Francisco sacrum Evangelium decantante. Praedicat deinde 
populo circumstanti de nativitate pauperis Regis, quem, cum nominare 
vellet, puerum de Bethlehem prae amoris teneritudine nuncupabat. 
Miles autem quidam virtuosus et verax, qui, propter Christi amorem 
saeculari relicta militia, viro Dei magna fuit familiaritate conjunctus, 
dominus Joannes de Graeccio, se vidisse asseruit puerulum quendam 
valde formosum in illo praesepio dormientem, quem beatus pater 
Franciscus, ambobus complexans brachiis, excitare videbatur a 
somno. ? 


1. Cf. Vida Scudder, The Franciscan Adventure (Letchworth, Herts: The Temple 
Press 1931), p- 122. 

2. St. Bonaventure, “Legenda Maior,” Opera Omnia, edited by the Fathers of the 
College of St. Bonaventure (Quaracchi near Florence: Ex Typographia Collegii 
Sancti Bonaventurae, 1898), Tomus VIII, p. 535. The italics are ours. 
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Mr. E.K. Chambers asserts that this was not the origin of the 
Christmas Crib, but admits that it was the occasion of a tremendous 
popularization of this devotion.* St. Bonaventure, however, particu- 
larly notes that St. Francis obtained the permission of the Holy 
Father for the dramatization of the Nativity so that no charge of 
unorthodox novelty might be levelled against him or his brethren. * 
“Francis had discarded learning as a ‘moyen’; but he had no such 
scruples about poetry and the arts. He loved an acted parable, and 
for him the visible world had intense meaning.”5 

The spirit of joy, song and drama was an overflow of St. Francis’ 
intense love of God, and, as a corollary, of God’s creatures. He 
considered himself and his sons troubadours: “We friars are the 
troubadours of the Lord..... What are the servants of God but His 
joy-bearing singers as it were, who must stir the hearts of men and 
move them to spiritual joy?” That the spirit of drama and song was 
bequeathed by St. Francis to the Order and its members in its full 
vigor is evident from the important body of poetry and liturgical 
music, as well as the fervent support of religious drama by the 
Franciscans all over Europe: 


Works of much .... importance .... were produced by the Franciscans 
in the field of poetry. In this they but imitated their founder, the com- 
poser of the Canticle of the Sun which is considered the first poem 
known with certainty to have been written originally in the language 
of the Italian people. Like St. Francis, his followers distinguished 
themselves by fostering the vernacular..... To a great extent the old 
Franciscan poets were at the same time singers and musicians. We 
know how much St. Francis loved singing, and how he saw in it a 
means of inspiring the people with love of God.....° 


Brother Pacificus, the “Rex Versuum”, Jacapone da Todi, author 
of the “Stabat Mater,” and Thomas of Celano who gave the church 
the powerful “Dies Irae” are a few who reflect the Franciscan 


3. E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, (Oxford: The Clarendon Press 1903), 
Il, p. 42. 

4. For further treatment of St. Francis and the Crib devotion cf. B. Kleinschmidt, 
Linzer Theol. Quartalschrift, LVI (1903), 96. 

5. Scudder, op. cit., p. 119. 

6. Heribert Holzapfel, The History of the Franciscan Order, trans. Antonine 
Tibesar and Gervase Brinkman (2d ed.; Teutopolis, Illinois: St. Joseph Seminary 
1948), Pp. 237-9. 
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tradition of song. Jacopone da Todi is of particular interest for 
he was not only a poet but also an actor of his own primitive plays. 
“His dialogue between St. Francis and the Lady Poverty first brings 
the figure of St. Francis upon the scenes of the Italian Drama.”7 

When a small band of the brethren was sent to England by 
St. Francis in 1224, its members brought with them the strong con- 
viction that in helping to diffuse the spirit of song and joy in the 
Lord given them by their founder, they were fulfilling St. Francis’ 
wish that his friars should tell people, “We are the troubadours of 
the Lord, and for these spiritual truths which we have given you 
we wish to be repaid by you only be seeing you confirmed in true 
sorrow for your sins.” 

The Franciscans’ first remote contact with English drama dates 
almost from the moment they set foot on English soil. Part of the 
original group was sent to Oxford; on their way there they sought 
shelter one night from a downpour of rain at a grange belonging to 
the Benedictine monks of Abingdon. But the prior, thinking them 
some kind of mummers, sternly turned them away; their poor and 


unfamiliar habit made them appear to the English monk more like 
wandering players than servants of God. 


One of the earliest activities of the Franciscans in connection 
with English drama was undertaken at the behest of their great 
patron Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln. In the course of time the 
liturgical dramas, being performed by choirboys or youthful clerics, 
had become somewhat irreverent; therefore the Bishop encouraged 
the Franciscans to take charge of the plays.® Goad asserts that 
as long as the religious plays were acted in the church or 
churchyard the Franciscans were everywhere not merely the di- 
rectors of the plays but the main group from which the actors of 
the liturgical dramas were recruited.? It is demonstrable that the 
Franciscans acted in the religious plays at Coventry, York and 
London. 

That the Franciscans acted the Coventry cycle of plays is noted 
on the manuscript in which the plays are preserved, Cotton Vespasi- 


7. Mrs. Robert Gaff, Assisi of St. Francis, (London: Chatto and Windus 1908)» 
p. 250. 

8. Cf. Harold Goad, Greyfriars, (London: John Westhouse 1947), p. 168 ff. 

9. Ibid. 
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anus D. VIII: “Videntur olim coram populo sive ad instruendum 
sive ad placendum a Fratribus Mendicantibus representata.” And 
James, Sir Robert Cotton’s first librarian, made the following note 
on the flyleaf of the manuscript: “Elenchus contentorum in hoc 
codice: Contenta Novi Testamenti scenice expressa et actitata 


olim per monachos sive fratres mendicantes vulgo dicitur hic liber 
Ludus Coventrrae sive Ludus Corporis Christi scribitur metricis 
Anglicanis.” That these possibly ambiguous testimonies refer 
specifically \to the Franciscan “fratres mendicantes” is confirmed 
by Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, which states that the 
Coventry plays were acted by the Grey Friars with mighty state 
and reverence. Dugdale, writing in the mid-seventeenth century, 
expressly states that he had talked to old people in Coventry who 
still remembered the Corpus Christi plays and the circumstances 
surrounding them. In the light of these apparently unimpeachable 
testimonies which were in immediate contact with living tradition, 
it is difficult to credit the doubts expressed by A.W. Pollard and 
E.K. Chambers. Mr. Pollard says: “We know from numerous con- 
temporary allusions that a cycle of Corpus Christi plays was per- 
formed by the Grey Friars at Coventry, and the identification of 
these plays with those of the Cottonian MS. has won a general, 
though rather uneasy acceptance.” "4 Mr. Chambers says: “The so- 
called Ludus Coventriae has often been supposed to be the playbook 
of a cycle acted by the Grey Friars or Franciscans of Coventry. 
This theory hardly survives a critical examination.”'? Neither 
Mr. Pollard nor Mr. Chambers adduces any proof of their doubts. 
Further on Mr. Chambers seems to contradict himself when, referring 
to the same Corpus Christi plays at Coventry, he says they were 
seen twice by King Henry VII, and quotes without comment the 
Coventry Annals: “This yeare the King came to se the playes acted 
by the Grey Friars, and much commended them.” * 


10. As quoted by Stevens in the English version of Dugdale’s Monasticon Angli- 
canum, edited by Caley, Ellis and Bandinel, (London: Hardigg and Lepard 1830), 
VI, 1533-4. 

11. A. W. Pollard, English Miracle Plays, (Oxford: The Clarendon Press 1898), 
Intro. xxvi. The italics are ours. 

12. Chambers, op. cit., II, 120. 

13. [bid., p. 358. 
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In discussing the Coventry Plays, concentration has so far been 
centered on the Franciscans’ acting in the plays. But attention must 
also be called to their authorship of this cycle. For the fact of 
authorship we have the testimony of William Hone, a friend neither 
of the Franciscans nor the miracle plays: 


Nothing more fearfully alarmed the establishment [the Catholic 
Church ] than Wycliffe’s translation of the New Testament into English. 
All arts were used to suppress it, and to enliven the slumbering at- 
tachment of the people to the “good old customs” of the Church. 
There is abundant evidence of studious endeavors to both these ends 
in the Coventry mysteries .... and as “the churches served as theatres 
for holy farces” (Warton, History of English Poetry, II, 367), the 
Franciscan Friars of Coventry shortly after the meeting of the 
Laymen’s Parliament in that city [1404] craftily engrafting stories 
from the pseudo-gospels upon narratives in the New Testament, com- 
posed and performed the plays called the Coventry Mysteries. These 
fraudful productions were calculated to postpone the illumination, and 
to stigmatize, by implication, the labors of Wycliffe. * 


Franciscan influences seem to be reflected in several of the 
episodes dramatized at Coventry: First, the Legend of Veronica, 
which is the sixth station in the Franciscan-originated Way of the 
Cross - this scene appears only in the Coventry and York cycles, 
the latter of which was also under Franciscan auspices, as will 
be shown later in this paper; second, the Bethrothal of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, which is a Franciscan-instituted feast of the Roman- 
Seraphic breviary - this scene is peculiar to the Coventry cycle; 
third, the appearance of the risen Christ to His Blessed Mother on 
Easter morning, which is the sixth mystery of the seven-decade 
Franciscan Rosary - this too is found only in the Coventry cycle; 
finally, the Coventry and York cycles have portrayals of the death, 
burial, assumption and coronation of the Blessed Mother - these 
seem to point to a typical Franciscan insistence on the glories of 
Mary. F.D. Maurice observes that the Franciscans were noted for 
their anxiety to exalt the Virgin Mother, to present her as an actual 
woman, endowed with every grace and beauty, and to set her before 
men as sympathizing in human sorrow and evils, in sorrows which 
had pierced her own heart. © 


14. William Hone, Ancient Mysteries Described, (London: J. M. M’Creery 1823), 
p. 204. 
15. Cf. F. D. Maurice, The Church a Family. 
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Of almost equal fame with the Coventry plays were those of the 
important city of York. That friars were active in their composition 
and production we know from the testimony of Wycliffe himself: 
“And herefore freris hav tought in Englond the Paternoster in 
Englisch tunge, as men seyen in the playe of Yorke.” © That these 
friars were Franciscans may be argued from the fact that of all the 
orders of friars in England only the Franciscans were extensively 
occupied in the sponsoring of the religious plays. This supposition 
that Wycliffe is referring to Franciscans is strengthened by an event 
related by Francis Drake in a note on the Corpus Christi play in 
his History of York: 


This piece of religious solemnity I have extracted from a medieval 
manuscript at York and translated as follows: The document says 
that the artificers and trades of York have for a long course of time 
acted plays, especially on Corpus Christi, not only of the Blessed 
Sacrament. And whereas .... a certain very religious father, William 
Melton, of the order of Friars Minor, professor of holy pageantry, and 
a most famous preacher of the word of God, coming to this city, in 
several sermons recommended the aforesaid play to the people; af- 
firming that it was good in itself and very commendable so to do. Yet 
it was said that the citizens of the said city, and other foreigners 
coming to the said feast, had greatly disgraced the play by revellings, 
drunkerness, shouts, songs and other insolencies, little regarding the 
divine offices of the said day. And what is to be lamented, they loose 
[sic] the indulgences by the holy father Pope Urban IV in this part 
gratiously conceded..... Therefore as it seemed most wholesome to 
the said Father William, the people were inclined that the play should 
be played on one day and the procession on another, so that people 
might attend divine service at the churches on the said feast for the 
indulgences aforesaid It was ordained that this solemn play of 
Corpus Christi should be played every year on the vigil of the said 
feast, and that the procession should be made constantly on the day 
of the said feast.... 1” 


Several editors and authors have noted this significant passage 
of Drake’s but have put widely different interpretations and evalu- 
ations upon it. Richard Howlett infers from it that the organizing 
and acting of miracle plays was so far considered one of the proper 
callings of the Franciscan Order that one of its members held the 


16. John Wycliffe, “De Officio Pastorali,” The English Works of Wycliffe Hitherto 
Unpublished, edited by F. D. Matthew, (London: Truebner and Co. 1880), pp. 408-57. 

17. Francis Drake, Eboracum or the History and Antiquities of the City of York, 
(London: Wm. Bowyer 1736), II, Appendix, xxix. 
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title Professor of Holy Pageantry; and that this William Melton 
“made arrangements respecting the Corpus Christi play at York, 
evidently as manager of the performance.” !® Whether this conclusion 
of Howlett’s as to Father William’s managing the play is justified 
may be questioned. Collier plainly misreads the text when he as- 
serts that a “friar minor, in 1420, is found exerting himself at York 
to procure an annual representation of holy Corpus Christi plays; 
and he was described as a ‘professor of pageantry.’”!9 Drake, 


however, states that the plays were of long standing at the time 


of Father William’s visit, and that the Franciscan’s purpose was 
to reform an abuse. Nor does Mr. E.K. Chambers seem to properly 
understand this event; referring to Father William’s visit he says: 
“At York the Corpus Christi processions, which the plays were 
originally intended to magnify, had become by 1426 a hindrance to 
them.”*° The readiness with which the people of York responded 
to the Franciscan’s rebuke and his suggestion to shift the play to 
the vigil of Corpus Christi is significant; it shows that the people 
clearly realized that the play was purely ancillary to the Mass and 
Procession in honor of the Eucharistic Lord.?! But the last word in 
what can only be interpreted as willful misinterpretation comes 
from Miss Lucy Smith in her introduction to York Plays: 


One William Melton of the Minor Friars coming to the city, in differ- 
ent sermons “ludum populo commendabat, affirmando quod bonus erat 
in se et laudabilis valde;” but for several reasons, probably because 
the sale of indulgences was affected by the non-attendance of the 
people at church, he induced the people to have the play on one day 
and the procession on the second, “sic quod populus convenire posset 
ad ecclesias in festo.”~ 


Miss Smith, working directly from the Latin manuscript, cannot 
be supposed to have missed the very evident purpose of Father 


18. Richard Howlett (ed.), Monumenta Franciscana, (Rolls Series, London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, Longmans and Roberts 1882), II, Preface, xxv. 

19. John P. Collier, The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of 
Shakespeare, (London: John Murray 1831), I, 20. 

20. Chambers, op. cit., II, 147. 

21. Cf. Lawrence Blair, “Note on the Relation of the Corpus Christi procession 
to the Corpus Christi Play in England,* Modern Language Notes, LV (February 
1940), 83-95. 

22. Lucy T. Smith (ed.), York Plays, (Oxford: The Clarendon Press 1885). Intro. 
xxxv. The italics are ours. 
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William’s rebuke of the York populace. By their drunkenness and 
riotous behavior in connection with the festivities occasioned by 


the play, the people were rendering themselves spiritually incapa- 
ble of gaining the indulgences of the feast. But Miss Smith was able 
to see only a sordid monetary motive behind Father William’s efforts 
to have the play transferred from the feast proper to the vigil. 

Miss Smith also takes issue with Drake in his designation of 
Father William as “Professor of Iloly Pageantry.” “Melton is styled 
‘sacre pagine professor,’ a description of his status like the fa- 
miliar S.T.P., [sic] but Drake, having pageants in his head, trans- 
lated it “Professor of Holy Pageantry.”** But philologically Drake 
was very sound in translating “sacre pagine professor” as he did. 
This fact is clearly demonstrated by Mr. Leo Spitzer.24 The munici- 
pal records of York also strongly support Drake’s translation. 
In them the form “pagine” is repeatedly used in the evident sense 
of “pageant” referring to the dramatic production as such.” 

With regard to the Franciscans’ activity in London relative to 
miracle plays, our documentary evidence is fragmentary but sig- 
nificant. Cotton MS. Vitellius F.V. tells of a stage play of the 
Passion of Christ given at Grey Friars in London on Corpus Christi 
day of 1556, before the lord mayor, the privy council, and many 
great estates of the realm; the exhibition was repeated in 1557. 
It is noteworthy that during the short Marian restoration the Fran- 
ciscans should have again brought forth, as an effective means of 
combating spreading heresy, the old miracle plays. 

The Rev. George Oliver gives a startling story about the Fran- 


ciscans’ part in the plays at Essex: 


Stow and Holinshead concur in assuring us that during the per- 
formance of the Corpus Christi pageants in Danbury Church, Essex, 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, the devil appeared personally 
in the likeness of a Grey Friar, accompained by such a storm of 


23. Ibid., xxxiv. 

24. Leo Spitzer, “Pageant-Latin Pagina,” American Journa] of Philology, LXIV 
(July 1943), 327-30. 

25. Robert Davies (ed.), Extracts From the Municipal Records of the City of 
York, (London: J. B. Nichols and Son 1843), p. 230. 

26. Also cf. Thomas Sharp, A Dissertation on the Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries 
Anciently Performed at Coventry, (Coventry: Merridew and Son 1825). 
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thunder and lightning as brought down the steeple, demolished the 
chancel, and frightened the spectators out of their wits.27 


With all these evidences of Franciscan sponsorship and parti- 


cipation in the medieval miracle plays, it is surprising to read 
Mr. Howlett’s statement that the Observant Friars, coming to 
England in the mid-fifteenth century, were forbidden to act in the 
plays. He bases this statement on one of the constitutions of the 
Observant reform within the Franciscan Order: 


Caveant fratres in festo sancti Nicholai seu Innocentium, vel 
quibuscunque aliis festis, vestes extraneas religiosas seu saeculares 
aut clericales vel mulibres sub specie devotionis induere; nec habitus 
fratrum saecularibus pro ludis faciendis accomodentur, sub poena 
amotionis confusibilis de conventu. 


Mr. Howlett makes the following comment: 


By these statutes the Observant Friars are clearly intended to 
abstain from the practice of acting mystery plays then prevalent among 
the Conventual Franciscans, for it is specially forbidden them to put 
on female, or indeed, any secular attire whatever pro ludis faci- 
endis.® 


Although Mr. Howlett misreads and misinterprets the quoted 
constitution, it appears that he has accidentally come upon the 
correct conclusion, namely, that the Franciscans of the Observant 
reform were to take no part in miracle plays. The ordinance in 
question has two definite sections, different in scope. The first 
says that the brethren are to beware that they do not, on the feast 
of St. Nicholas, Holy Innocents, or any other feasts, put on clothing 
extraneous to the Order, either secular, clerical, or of women, under 
the pretext of devotion. The second section of the statute says that 
the Franciscan habit shall not be given to lay people for use in 
plays. When it is recalled that the feasts of St. Nicholas and Holy 
Innocents were traditionally celebrated by the presentations of 
plays, the warning against putting on secular clothing by the Friars 
under the pretext of devotion would seem to be directed against 
their participation in the plays. It is to the second section of the 


27. George Oliver, History of Iloly Trinity Guild at Sleaford, (Lincoln: Edward 
B. Drury 1837), p. 74. 
28. Howlett, op. cit., xxv. 
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law, however, that the “pro ludis faciendis” phrase pertains, that 
dealing with the giving of the Franciscan habit to seculars, and 
not as Mr. Howlett says, to the wearing of extraneous clothing by 
the Friars.” 

This constitution carries with it the implication that the 
Observants had deliberately turned away from:the Order’s traditional 
sponsorship of and participation in the religious plays, presumably 
because of abuses. The Observants did not even want the Fran- 
ciscan habit seen in the plays. Considering the statement of Stow 


and Holinshead about the devil appearing at a miracle play per- 


formance garbed as a Franciscan, it is not difficult to understand 
why the Observants felt that the time had come for the Franciscans 
to dissociate themselves completely from the plays. But, Dean Hook 
and the unknown writer to whom he refers seem to be too severe: 


One evil result we must allow may possibly and exceptionally 
have flowed from the custom of acting plays. He who was an enter- 
tainer in public had temptations to become an entertainer in a more 
private and less reputable way, and occasion has thus been given to 
a modern writer to say of the Franciscans that their jocularity and 
ribaldry made them the welcome associates of the licentious and 


Two other Franciscan connections with the medieval drama should 
be noted. One of the important source-books for the authors of the 
spiritual dramas was Meditationes Vitae Christi, long attributed to 
St. Bonaventure, but now known to have been written by the Fran- 
ciscan, John of the Cabbages. 31 Another indication of the Friars’ 
influence on the plays is seen from the fact that “no religious 


order was so closely connected with the medieval guilds as were 


29. The penalty calls for a word of explanation. The habit, according to the 
statute, was not to be given to seculars for use in plays, under pain of dishonor- 
able dismissal from the convent. This penalty was not directed against the Friars, 
as the grammatical structure of the second section of the statute shows. Solemn 
vows, moreover, were not dissolved for such relatively trivial offenses. The punish- 
ment of dismissal from the convent was levelled at the “famuli,” or lay servents, 
living in the community. These, with no religious bonds, could be dismissed at any 
time, equity and justice being observed. 

30. Walter F. Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, (London: R. 
Bentley 1860-84), III, 56. 

31. Cf. Holzapfel, op. cit., p. 236. 
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the Minorites.”°? It is well known from the research of the last 
century and a half that the guilds were very active in fostering the 
miracle plays in England. With the abundant evidence of the Friars’ 
interest in the drama, the dramatic activity of the guilds may be 


well supposed to reflect Franciscan influence. 

Simultaneously with the dramatic activity in England which has 
been cited, and largely responsible for it, there existed the tra 
ditional Franciscan spirit of joy, song, and poetry. 


Carols, sequences, oratorios, religious plays known as “miracles” 
or “mysteries,” hymns with popular tunes, parables, riddles, rhymes, 
proverbs, “biddings” .... and anecdotes were all features of the 
evangelising showmanship in which the Friars excelled. ® 


The above enumeration of the varied and somewhat spectacular 
devices used by the Franciscans confirms two things: their own 
spirit of ingenuous joy, and their conviction that the Franciscan 
apostolate should present the truths of the Catholic Faith in as 
many dramatic and appealing ways as possible. 

A tribute from an unfriendly source on this subject of the Fran- 
ciscan spirit of song carries great weight because of eminent compe- 
tence of the critic in literary matters. Dr. G.G. Coulton wrote 
privately: 

I am convinced that the movement connected with the names of 
Francis and Dominic is responsible far more than any other cause 
for the enormous progress in vivacity and breadth which characterizes 
the course of English literature in the thirteenth century. We see it 
in poetry: look how many really good love songs in MS. Harley 2253. 
It is partly chance that such a song book has survived; but I do not 


think it is only chance that we have so little before 1220, and so 
much in the century following 1220.% 


Aside from his warm praise of the wholesome influence of the 
Franciscan spirit upon English poetry, Dr. Coulton brings forward 
a most important consideration in the study of extant works of 
poetry and drama. That is the undoubtedly large body of works 


32. Ibid., p. 185. 

33. Goad, op. cit., pp. 146-7. 

34. Quoted by R. H. Robbins, “Authors of Middle English Lyrics,” Journal of 
English and German Philology, XXXIX (April 1940), 230-8. 
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destroyed in the debacle of the mid-sixteenth century. When the 
works that have come down to us, more or less by lucky chance as 
Dr. Coulton observes, show such a strong Franciscan influence on 
drama, poetry and song, it is safe to say that the entire body of 
these genres reflected a very great Franciscan influence. When the 
Franciscans are seen to have been active in nearly all of the 
Corpus Christi plays of which there is definite record, it is inter- 
esting to conjecture what may have been their part in the rest of the 
thirty-one cities of which is known merely the bare fact that these 


places had plays in conjunction with their celebrations of Corpus 
Christi. 


It is our misfortune that, owing to the stricter observance of Holy 
Poverty and the more primitive state of painting, our ancestors [the 
English Grey Friars] did not attempt to depict these “pageants” on 
the walls of churches, as their contemporaries did so much in Italy. > 


This general view of Franciscan influence on English poetry, 
song, and especially on early drama is well evaluated in relation 
to European culture as a whole by Brewer: 


From whatever point of view the history of the friars is regarded, 
whether in the poetical form of Dante’s “Divina Commedia,” or the 
romantic, as of Raymond Lully, .... or of the founder of experimental 
philosophy as Roger Bacon; whether as training the popular mind to 
science or elevating it by the representation of those mystery plays 
out of which the modern drama sprang, whether as that of the popular 
preacher wielding vast assemblages of men or captivating their fancies 
by the lighter forms of fiction, story, apologue, or anecdote, that 
history is alike remarkable.© 


II MIDDLE ENGLISH CRITICISM OF RELIGIOUS DRAMA 

Speaking generally, Middle English criticism of religious drama 
was widely divergent and passed through several stages. 

Originally, of course, the religious drama, as a part of the 
Church’s liturgy, had the full approval of ecclesiastical authorities. 
The growth of the drama in England followed the same general 
pattern as in the other countries of Europe, under the maternal 
direction of the Catholic Church. Everywhere it can be noted that, 


35. Goad, op. cit., p. 169. 
36. Brewer, op. cit., Preface, I, lviii-lix. 
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from about the tenth century, alternating songs were combined with 
theatrical staging in the churches to make graphic the great truths 
of the Christian Gospel. %” 

But this incipient drama, with its strong appeal to the dramatic 
instinct of the English temperament, could not remain static. Texts 
of songs were enlarged and melody embellished; staging became 
more elaborate and vivid. These developments produced a change of 
profound importance; the religious dramas moved out of the 
churches. Thus severed from the necessary limitations of the litur- 
gy, they started their long reign as the most popular and influential 
source of entertainment and instruction for the English people. 

The change of locale also marked the beginning of the passage 
from direct church auspices and almost exclusive clergy partici- 
pation. The lay element began to be important, both in composition 
and presentation of the plays. This shift in influence witnessed a 
change of attitude toward the plays on the part of church authorities. 
Adverse criticism and legal restrictions appeared in official docu- 
ments of English dioceses early in the thirteenth century. As is 
generally the case, criticism and legislation were brought on by 
abuses; the profaning of churchyards by the eager spectators of the 
plays, and the appearance of some of the clergy in unbecoming 
roles are two specific reasons given in official documents for re- 
strictions on the religious dramas. But many of the members of the 
clergy continued sympathetic toward the plays, even to the extent 
of frequently lending vestments for them to the guilds, which, by the 
fourteenth century had become very active in the sponsorship and 
production of the miracle plays. 

At this point, with the sentiment in authoritative circles tending 
strongly to a condemnation of the lay-sponsored plays and clerical 
encouragement of them, two elements, one positive and one nega- 
tive, entered English religious life which profoundly altered the 
status of the religious drama; the first was the institution of the 


feast of Corpus Christi, the second, the rise of the Wycliffite heresy. 


37. Cf. W. Creizenach, “The Early Religious Drama,” The Cambridge History of 
English Literature, eds. A. W. Ward and A.R. Waller (New York; The Macmillan 
Co. 1939), V, 56. 
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The feast of Corpus Christi, with the drama and splendor of the 
procession with the Blessed Sacrament, found a ready acceptance 
in English hearts. Already by 1318, its celebration with great 
solemnity was a standard feature of the English ecclesiastical year, 
and soon became the high point of English devotion. How soon 
religious drama became a part of the Corpus Christi celebration in 
England is impossible to determine exactly. But, that it was very 
early is testified by the indulgences granted by Pope Clement VI 
in the mid-fourteenth century to those who took part in the plays at 
Chester and Coventry.** It has been asserted that the relation be- 
tween the processions and the plays was so intimate that dramatic 
scenes were enacted at various points of the procession route. 
Mr. Lawrence Blair, however, has shown that there is no evidence 
for such a union of liturgy and drama in England.*® But it is very 
evident that the institution of the feast of Corpus Christi was the 
occasion of a new rapprochement between the Church and medieval 
drama. 

Mr. E.K. Chambers observes: “Such opposition to the religious 
drama as can be traced after the thirteenth century came not from 
the heads of the Church, but from its heretics.”4° The most vocal 
of these were Wycliffe and his followers. It is difficult to determine 
the real reason for their hatred of the miracle plays. One searches 
even the Wycliffite tract A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge in vain for 
even one reasonable objection to the plays; there are only un- 
founded charges which beg the question of whether the plays are 
morally good or at least indifferent. The vociferous outcry of the 
heretics did, however, have an effect; it highlighted the conviction 
of Catholic authorities of the complete legitimacy of presenting 
biblical scenes and saints’ lives in dramatic form. This is not to 


38. Cf. R. W. Chambers, “Coventry Plays,” The Book of Days, (London: W. and 
R. Chambers, Ltd. 1914). 

39. Lawrence Blair, ‘A Note on the Relation of the Corpus Christi Procession 
to the Corpus Christi Play in England,” Modern Language Notes, LV (February 
1940), 83-95. There was such a practice in France as is related by A. Cahour, 
“Dramatic Mysteries of the 15th and 16th Centuries,” The Catholic World, 1 (August, 
1865), 580-601. 

40. E. K. Chambers, op. cit., II, 102. 
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say that there were no protests by orthodox ecclesiastics. The 
plays were constantly tending toward abuses; the rebukes were 
always against these excesses, rather than the plays as such. A 
modem writer cites two reasons which no doubt helped keep the 
plays acceptable, their beauty and dignity. 


The Ober Ammergau plays .... by their beauty and dignity have 
done much to enable the nineteenth century to understand these medi- 
eval “miracles” and to comprehend that they were an elevating influ- 
ence to our simple ancestors. *! 


This point has some importance because.many critics of the 
medieval dramas seem to overstress the humorous and boisterous 
elements of the plays, to the detriment of the devotional. 

The truth of Mr. E.K. Chambers’ remark that after the thirteenth 
century such opposition to the religious dramas as can be traced 
came from heretics, is seen by an examination of specific, extant 
criticisms. There are five such criticisms in English literature 
prior to 1400. Of these, four are Wycliffite, one of which is by 
Wycliffe himself; the fifth is by the orthodox Mannyng, and, re- 
flecting his correct doctrine does not condemn the plays in toto, 
but only what he considers abuses. 

The significant treatments of \‘:ddle English drama before 1400 
are A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge, and On the Minorite Friars. The 
former is a Wycliffite tract dating from the end of the fourteenth 


century.*? The burden of this tact is a three-fold charge against 


the religious plays. First, they promote errors in belief; second, 
they contradict Christ; and, finally, they scorn God. The piece is 
typically Wycliffite in violence of tone. It is full of Scriptural texts 
which have been wrenched from their context; they are employed in 
distorted meanings to demonstrate that the religious plays are com- 
pletely evil and the work of the devil. In all his attempts to prove 
his assertions the author assumes what he wishes to demonstrate. 
“The opinions expressed do not appear to have any weight either 
of popular or of ecclesiastical sentiment behind them; but they 
curiously antedate the histriomastic tracts of many a sixteenth and 


41. Hook, op. cit., III, 56. 
42. First edited by Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, 
(London: John R. Smith 1845), II, 42°57, from British Museum MS. Add. 24, 202. 
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seventeenth century Puritan.”** But the work does have value for 
the student of the medieval plays. It gives a list - the only such 
to have yet come to light - of the good effects claimed for the plays 
by their proponents, viz.: 1) The plays are given for the reverence 
and worship of God, 2) by them many are converted from an evil 
to a good life, 3) the sight of Christ’s Passion often moves men to 
tears, 4) some are drawn tw religion through the plays who are not 
affected by other means, 5) men must have some recreation; why not 
this of a good sort?, 6) there is noobjection to paintings of miracles; 
why then to dramatic portrals of them? 

A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge is also of service in providing the 
key to an unexplained charge against the Franciscans in On the 
Minorite Friars, namely, that they dishonored St. Paul. This charge 
and its supposed basis here referred to will be discussed. further 
on in the present paper. 

The other significant treatment of miracle plays in English 
literature prior to 1400, and the work to be the subject of detailed 
examination here, is On the Minorite Friars. It is a verse satire of 
Wycliffite authorship preserved in MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. 2. Wright 
assigns it to the year 1382.“ 


Ill. ON THE MINORITE FRIARS=AN ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
It is proposed here to make a study of the verse satire On the 
Minorite Friars for the value it possesses as the only extant piece 
of Middle English literature which expressly treats of the Fran- 
ciscans and their activities in religious drama. 
The edition of the poem by J.S. Brewer has been adopted as the 
basic text for this analysis because it appears to be the most com- 


plete version.*5 The question of a complete text appears to have 


43. E. K. Chambers, op. cit., II, 103. 

44. Thomas Wright, Political Poems and Songs, (Rolls Series, London: Longman, 
Green, Longmans and Roberts 1859), I, Ixix. 

45. J.S. Brewer, Monumenta Franciscana, (Rolls Series, London: Longman, Brown, 
Green, Longmans and Roberts 1858), I, Appendix XI, 606-8. This is one of the 
four editions of the poem which have been printed from the unique MS. Cotton 
Cleopatra B. 2. The others are: Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae 
Antiquae, (London: John Russel Smith 1845), I, 322; Thomas Wright, Political 
Poems and Songs, (Rolls Series, London: Longman, Green, Longmans and Roberts 
1859), I 268-70; W. Heuser, ‘With an O and an I,” Anglia, XXVII (1904), 282-319. 
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a three-fold importance; first, the clues which the most complete 
text give to the author’s identity; second, the effect a complete 
text has on the validity of the author’s testimony against the Fran- 
ciscans; and third, the evaluation which a complete text makes 
possible of two modern commentaries on the poem. 

With regard to the author’s identity, a recent commentator at- 
tempts to show that this bitter piece was written by a man who had 
left the Franciscan Order. He writes: 


One of the most scurrilous attacks on the Franciscans is a long 
political poem written in Middle English by a man who confesses in 
it that he had left the Order. Here is a verse [sic] of this venomous 
diatribe: 

They preach all of poverty but love it naught 

For good meat for their mouths the town is 
through sought 

Wide their dwellings and wondrously wrought. 

Murder and whoredom full dear have we*” bought! 


Goad bases his whole argument of the poet’s having been a 
member of the Franciscan Order on the word “we.” But none of the 
editors supposedly working directly from the manuscript reproduce 


the word “we” in this line. Their version of the verses in question 


reads: 


Thai preche alle of pouert, bot that love thai 
noght 

For gode mete to thair mouthe the toun is 
thurgh soght 

Wyde are thair wonnynges, and wonderfully 
wroght; 


Murder and horedome ful dere has it boght. 

The conclusion is that the primary source, as quoted by four 
editors, does not support Goad’s reading, nor, as a result, his claim 
that the author was an ex-Franciscan. Goad, very favorable to the 
Franciscans, appears to have changed the reading of the text of 
the poem in order to weaken the author’s charges as having come 
from a disgruntled ex-Franciscan. A closing couplet of the poem, 


Albert S. Cook (ed.), A Literary Middle English Reader, (Boston: The Athenaeum 
Press 1915), pp. 364-5 also printed the poem, but acknowledged that he had quoted 
from Wright’s Political Poems and Songs. 

46. Goad, op. cit., pp. 116-7. 

47. The italics are ours. 
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however, which is quoted only be Brewer, offers strong evidence 
that the poet had been a friar in one of the mendicant orders, 


Lord God, that with paynes ille mankynde boght 
so dere 


Let neuer man after me haue will for to make 
him frere. 48 


Is it safe to accept Brewer’s concluding lines against the reading 
of three other authorities, also working directly from the same 
manuscript? It would seem not. But there is further light shed on 
this question if the contents of MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. 2 are con- 
sidered in their entirety. Brewer, in an introductory note to the 
works of this manuscript, says: 


The following curious poems, all in the same hand, and evidently 
by the same author, are found in an early paper manuscript containing 
several Tracts connected with the history of the Franciscan Order. 
«eee Of the author, who had been a novice in the Order of St. Francis, 
and had abandoned it to become a follower of Wycliffe, nothing is 


known beyond what he has chosen to communicate respecting himself 
in these poems. *? 


The poems referred to are four in number, all dealing with friars 
in England and their alleged crimes. The first is a long Latin piece 
which attacks various orders of ecclesiastics, with much attention 
given to the mendicant orders. The second and third are in English, 
and like the first, are violent against the mendicant orders, the 
third tracing their genealogy back to Cain, the first murderer. The 
fourth is unique in that it is directed specifically against the Friars 
Minor, upbraiding them for their dramatic presentations. 

Of particular interest in the question at hand is the third poem, 
in which the author states that he had been a friar. But, contrary to 
Brewer’s assertion, he does not state in which of the mendicant 
orders he had been a novice. The two final stanzas of this poem 
read: 


Ful wysely con thai preche and say; 
Bot as thai preche no thing do thai. 
I was a frere ful many a day, 


48. Brewer, op. cit., I, 608. 
49. Ibid., p. 591. 
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Therefor the sothe I wote. 

But when I sawe that thair lyvyng 
Acordyd not to thair preching, 

Of I cast my frer clothing, 

And wyghtly went my gate. 

Other leve ne toke I none, 

From ham when I went, 

Bot toke ham to the devel ychone 
The priour and the covent. 


Out of the ordre thof I be gone 
Apostata ne am I none, 

Of twelve monethes me wanted one, 
And odde days nyen or ten. 

Away to wende I made me boun 
Or tyme come of professioun, 

I went my way thurghout the toun 
In syght of many men. 

Lord God that with paynes ille 
Mankynde boght so dere 

Let never man after me have wille 
For to make him frere.® 


It is evident that these last lines, printed as a quatrain by Wright, 


are the same which form the couplet with which Brewer ends the 
fourth poem of the manuscript, On the Minorite Friars. 

From this investigation of sources the following seem to be 
legitimate conclusions: First, that Brewer’s contention that all 
four poems of religious satire in MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. 2 are of 
common authorship may be considered reasonably certain; violence 
of tone, similarity of subject, identical refrain, and common vo- 
cabularly seem to point strongly to a single author. Second, contrary 
to Brewer and Goad, the author does not say that he had been a 
Franciscan, but merely that he was a friar in one of the mendicant 
orders. His complete ignorance of the life of St. Francis, as will 
become evident in the following commentary on the poem against the 
Franciscans, even seems to exclude the possibility of his ever 
having been a Franciscan. Third, that after leaving his order before 
profession of vows he became a fervent disciple of Wycliffe. 
Commentators on the poem are unanimous in this opinion. All the 
poems of the manuscript, moreover, are impregnated by their author 
with Wycliffite ideas, and Wycliffe himself is praised as a great 


50. Wright, op. cit., I, 268. 
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religious reformer. On the Minorite Friars seems to suggest that 
the author was one of Wycliffe’s Poor Priests; indications of this 
will be noted in the analysis of the poem. Fourth, as a disciple 
of Wycliffe, the author’s charges against the friars must be carefully 
weighed, for Wycliffe and his followers were in bitter conflict with 
the mendicant orders. This was particularly true of the Franciscans 
who were champions of the orthodoxy and papal prerogatives which 
Wycliffe was attempting to undermine. Mr. Hutton, referring to On 
the Minorite Friars, cautions: 


In attacking as it does, not merely the failings of the Friars, but 
their whole history, ..... it throws suspicion upon all evidence against 
the mendicants. It is the work of an enemy, and strongly urges upon 
us the question whether we can admit against the Friars the attacks 
of their foes. 


Fifth, the lines “Lord God that with paynes ille, etc.,” with which 
Brewer concludes the fourth poem of the manuscript, but which 
Wright placed at the end of the third poem, can be accepted as 
evidence because of the common authorship of all four poems of 
the manuscript. Sixth, the other variant readings of the four editions 
printed from the manuscript do not affect interpretation; they are 
noteworthy mainly for their number. 

The verse satire On the Minorite Friars, according to Brewer’s 


reading and division, has eight stanzas.°? The first and last are 


of four lines each; the first rhymes aaaa, the last bbaa. Stanzas 
two to seven have a rhyme scheme of bbaaaa. The “a” lines have 
seven stresses; the “b” lines are an “O and an |” refrain of six 
stresses each. Wright in Political Poems and Songs assigns the 
work to 1382.53 

That this poem is an attack on the religious dramatic presen- 
tations of the Franciscans seems clear from the scenes described, 
and also from the common opinion of commentators. The charges 
the author makes find their reasonable interpretations if one as- 


51. Edward Hutton, The Franciscans in England 1224-1538, (London: Constable 
and Co., Ltd. 1926), p. 198. 

52. The other editors, omitting the important final couplet with which Brewer 
closes the poem, present the work as having seven six-line stanzas, with the *O and 
I” refrain as a closing rather than an opening couplet of each stanza. 

53. Wright, op. cit., I, Ixix. 
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sumes them to be directed against dramatic portrayals. All authori- 
ties who treat this poem, with the exception of Cook, accept it as 
an attack on the miracle plays given by the Friars Minor. Cook 
suggests in a headnote that the author seems to be describing 


pictorial representations. This assertion is perhaps best answered 
by recalling that the author is a Wycliffite and that this sect had no 
objection to pictorial representations of sacred scenes, as is 
clearly learned from a study of the Wycliffite Tretise of Miraclis 
Pleyinge. 

The first stanza of On the Minorite Friars is introductory and 
thematic: 


Of thes frer mynour me thenkes moch wonder, 
That waxen are thus hauteyn, that som tyme 
weren under; 
Among men of holy chirch thai maken mochel blonder 
Nou he that sytes vs aboue make ham sone to sonder!™ 


The general charge is made that the Franciscans have become 
haughty and a source of confusion in the English church. The 
author then asks that God will soon disperse them. A good proof 
that the author’s opinion of the Franciscans was merely a biased, 
partisan view of the Wycliffites is seen from a letter written by 
King Henry IV which warmly defends the Franciscans and severely 
censures the Wycliffites for their attacks on the Friars Minor; the 
king attributes these attacks to the evil spirit and the malice and 
ill will of the Wycliffites. The monarch says that he knows that the 
sons of St. Francis are assiduous and continuous in their prayers 
for the kingdom, and deserve good treatment from the English 
people. % 

The refrain couplet which opens the second stanza lays the 
foundation for the specific attack on the dramatic presentations 
of the Franciscans: 


With an O and an I™ thai praysen not Seynt Poule; 
Thai lyen on Seyn Fraunceys, by my fader soule. 5” 


54. In the present paper the spelling of this middle English peom is that given 
by Brewer. 

55. Cf. Dugdale, op. cit., VI, Part 3, (1508). 

56. Cf. W. Heuser, “With an O and an I,* Anglia, XXVII (1904), pp. 282-319 for a 
discussion of this common refrain. 

57. Cf. B. J. Whiting, *By My Fader Soul,” Journal of English and German 
Philology, XLIV (January 1945), pp. 1-8 for a treatment of the force and meaning 
of this oath. 
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The basis for the attack is two-fold; first the Friars Minor do 
not honor St. Paul, and second, they lie about St. Francis. 

The charge of not honoring St. Paul is obscure until a study is 
made of another Wycliffite work, A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge, 
referred to previously in the present paper. In this tract one of the 
indictments levelled at miracle plays is the author’s gratis assertion 
that the plays contradict St. Paul’s inspired word, “Faith then 
cometh by hearing.”** In the sectary’s opinion the proponents of 
miracle plays put more value on dramas than on sermons, therefore 
“thai praysen not Seynt Poule.” The Franciscans by sponsoring 
and presenting miracle plays lay themselves open to this charge. 

As to lying about St. Francis, this accusation shows that the 
Franciscans whom the author is about to castigate were representing 
what they claimed were scenes from the life of St. Francis. The 
poet, however, felt that the Friars were lying about the phenomena 
in the life of their founder. In this he betrays himself as a very 
ignorant man, for three of the eight stanzas of the poem tell about 
representations treating of the impression of the Sacred Stigmata 
in the hands, feet and side of the Poverello, a fact which, by the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, was so commonly known as to 
belong to the body of Catholic tradition. But two modern critics, in 
trying to identify the scenes referred to in the poem, also show 
themselves ignorant of facts and the source on which the Friars 
Minor were drawing, the Legenda Maior of St. Bonaventure. These 
commentators therefore commit themselves to some untenable views. 
Wright says: 


A second English song on the Friars is directed chiefly against 
the Minorites, who appear to be satirized in it for the use they made 
of pageants and theatrical shows to impose upon the uneducated 
classes. The writer describes them as hanging up a representative 
of the Redeemer with wings and other grotesque accessories, on a 
tree (or wooden cross), while in another play a Friar acted also the 
part of Christ, with a wound in his side and others in his hands 
and feet.....59 


E.K. Chambers in a footmote makes the following statement: 
“There is ...... a satiric English poem .... against the miracle plays 


58. Romans 10:17. 
59. Wright, op. it., I, lxix. The italics are ours. 
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of the ‘frer mynours,’ apparently at Rome....© An examination of the 
pertinent passages later in this study will show how far these 
writers misunderstood the scenes presented by the friars and de 
scribed by the poet. 

After the refrain cited, in which general charges were made, the 
author proceeds to his first specific accusation: 


First thai gabben on God, that alle men may se, 
When thai hangen him on hegh on a grene tre, 

With leves and with blossemes that bright are of ble, 
That was never Goddes Son, by my leute.® 


In postulating the theory that all the scenes mentioned in the 
poem under consideration dealt in some way with the life of 
St. Francis, this scene is difficult to identify It is readily ascer- 
tainable from St. Bonaventure that St. Francis was granted many 
visions of Our Lord, and all the other scenes described in On the 
Minorite Friars are traceable to the Legenda Maior, but a vision 
which meets the description in the above stanza is not recorded. 
It should be recalled, however, that devotion to the crucified God- 
Man was one of the outstanding features of the life and preaching 
of St. Francis. The crucifixion scene above described would seem 
to be a reemphasis by the English Franciscans that devotion to 
Christ on the Cross was the peculiar message of Francis to the 
world, and the setting in which his own life should be viewed. @ 

The verse in the stanza under consideration which describes 
the Cross of the Savior as decorated “with leves and with blossemes 
that bright are of ble” seems to show a poetic touch added to the 


60. E. K. Chambers, op. cit., II, 102. The italics are ours. 

61. Similar sentiments about the dramatic portrayal of the Crucifixion are ex- 
pressed in A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge. 

62. “The lively imagination and quick sensibilities of St. Francis .... realized 
for him... . the earthly life of our Lord and His human relationships. The way in 
which he strove to conform himself literally to our Lord’s precepts and example 
indicate the direction of his thoughts. .... Hence the prominence given by him and 
his followers to the bodily sufferings of Christ The Franciscan Friar in- 
sisted on the humanity of the Son of God; he dwelt on His poverty and sufferings 

Undoubtedly also the favour with which these doctrines were 
received by the people tempted the friar to carry them to extravagant lengths, to 
degrade them by gross, sensualized images and representations which lost him the 
influence he had once possessed, and turned all reverence for him into ridicule and 
contempt.” Brewer, op. cit., 1, xxxviii. 
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crucifixion scene to signify the mystical truth that history’s 
bloodiest gibbet of death was paradoxically mankind’s new Tree of 
Life, bringing forth in profusion the leaves and blossoms of super- 
natural grace. 

But the poet sees in all this only the most blasphemous mockery 
and deception. The refrain couplet which opens the third stanza, 
used as a transition, states: 


With an O and an I men wenen that thai wede 
To carpe so of clergy thai can not thair Crede.® 


In other words, the Franciscans, guilty of the awful crimes he 
is describing, are in no position to carp at those of the clergy so 
ignorant as not to know the Apostles’ Creed.% 

The poet then goes on to describe the next scene which met his 
eye and roused him to anger: 


Thai haue done him on a croys fer vp in the skye, 
And festned on hym wyenges, as he shuld flie; 
This fals feyned byleue shal thai soure bye 

On that louelych Lord so for to lye. 


To one in touch with the Catholic thought of the fourteenth centu- 
ry this scene would have been immediately intelligible; the Friars 
Minor were re-enacting the culminating point of St. Francis’ love 
of the Crucified - the impression in the Poverello’s hands, feet 
and side of Christ’s Sacred Stigmata. In order to better visualize 
the scene described by the poet, and to vouch for its authenticity 


reference to the primary source is necessary. This primary source 
is St. Bonaventure’s Legenda Maior; St. Bonaventure knew the 


facts from Brother Leo, St. Francis’ close companion, who was an 
eye witness of the phenomenon. 


63. Cook in a Literary Middle English Reader edits this line to read: *To carpe 
so of clergy that can not thair Crede.” This is an eminently reasonable substitution f 
for the manuscript’s “thai,” and makes the line clearly express what seems to have 
been the poet’s evident meaning. Cook, op. cit., p. 364. 

64. One of the principal activities of the Franciscans in England was to raise 
the level of clerical learning. Cf. A. Ge Little, Studies in English Franciscan 
History, Manchester 1917, Historic Series No. 29), Lecture V, pp. 158 ff. The 
poet’s indignation at the Friars’ criticism of ignorant clergymen may offer a hint 
that the author, after putting off the garb of a mendicant novice, had become one of 
Wycliffe’s Poor Priests. They were notorious for their ignorance. 
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Fidelis revera famulus et minister Christi, Franciscus, biennio 
ante quam spiritum redderet caelo, cum in loco excelso seorsum, qui 
mons Alverniae dicitur .... supernarum coepit immissionum cumu- 
latius dona sentire. Dum igitur seraphicis desideriorum ardoribus 
sursum ageretur in Deum, et affectus compassiva teneritudine in eum 
transformaretur, cui ex caritate nimia crucifigi complacuit; quodam 
mane circa festum Exaltationis Sanctae Crucis, in latere montis orans, 
vidit quasi speciem unius Seraph, sex alas tam fulgidas quam ignitas 
habentem, de caelorum sublimitate descendere. Qui volatu celerrimo 
ad aeris locum viro Dei propinquum perveniens, non solum alatus, 
sed et crucifixus apparuit; manus quidem et pedes habens extensos 
et cruci affixos, alas vero sic miro modo bhinc inde dispositas, ut 
duas supra caput erigeret, duas ad volandum extenderet, duabus vero 
reliquis totum corpus circumplectendo velaret. Hoc videns vehementer 
obstupuit, mistumque dolori gaudium mens ejus incurrit; ..... Disparens 
itaque visio post arcarnum ac familiare colloquium, mentem ipsius 
seraphico interius inflammavit ardore; carnem vero Crucifixo con- 
formi exterius insignivit effigie, tamquam si ad ignis liquefactivam 
virtutem praeambulam sigillativa quaedam esset impressio sub- 
secuta. Statim namque in manibus ejus et pedibus apparere coeperunt 
signa clavorum, ipsorum capitibus in inferiore parte manuum et superi- 
ori pedum apparentibus, et eorum acuminibus existentibus ex adverso. 
Dextrum quoque latus, quasi lancea transfixum, rubra cicatrice obdu- 
ctum erat; quo saepe sanguinem sacrum effundens, tunicam et 
femoralia respergebat. © 


From the above quotation it is clear that the VWycliffite poet 
misinterpreted when he identified him who was on a cross and 
wearing wings as representing Christ the Lord. Historically it was 
one of the Seraphim who appeared to St. Francis, in the form of 
the Crucified, but retaining his identity as an angel, as it attested 
by his six Seraph’s wings. © To the author, however, the scene is 
another monstrous blasphemy against God and a deception of the 
people. There would seem to be a question here as to whether the 
poet was ignorant of what the scene portrayed and its historical 


basis, or, knowing the miracle referred to, the author was attempting 
to discredit it. The wording seems to imply the former; throughout 
the poem, in fact, the author appears aware only that the Friars 
Minor were presenting scenes which they claimed to be taken from 
the life of St. Francis; he nowhere shows an acquaintance with the 
historical facts upon which these dramatic portrayals were based. 


65. St. Bonaventure, op. cit., VII, 542-3. The italics are ours. 
66. Cf. Isais 6: 2. 
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This ignorance may be advanced as a strong argument that it had 
not been a Franciscan novitiate in which the author had spent some 
ten months. 


The refrain which opens the fourth stanza expresses for the first 
time in this poem a wish frequently stated in the satiric poems of 
MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. 2, namely, the annihilation of friars, in this 
instance specifically Franciscans. 


With an O and an I one sayd ful stille: 
Armachan distroy ham, if it is Goddes wille!™ 


Amachan, identified as Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop of 
Armagh, seems to be appealed to by the poet as a kind of patron 
saint of the Wycliffites. This impression is confirmed by a strophe 
of the satiric Latin poem which is the first of the four works in 
MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. 2: 


Armacan, quem celo Dominus coronavit 
Discordes tantumodo fratres adunavit 
Sed magno miraculo Wyclif coruscavit 
Cum fratres et monachos simul collocavit 


67. Armachan, or as the name appears in ecclesiastical documents Armachanum, 
designates the archbishop of Armagh, Ireland. The significance of the appeal to 
archbishop of Armagh to destroy the Franciscans becomes evident when it is 
learned that in the mid-fourteenth century the see of Armagh was held by Richard 
Fitz-Ralph, widely known as one of the bitterest enemies of the mendicant orders. 
Lingard notes that the extreme popularity of the mendicant orders awakened the 
jealousy of their rivals; Fitz-Ralph openly accused them before the Holy Father, 
and Wycliffe, treading in the footsteps of Fitz-Ralph as a friar-hater, maintained 
that a life of mendicancy was contrary to the Gospel, and that the friars by es- 
pousing the ideal of mendicancy were involved in fifty heresies. Cf. John Lingard, 
The History of England, (Edinburgh: John Grant 1902), Ill, 256-6. Father Wadding 
observes that Friar Roger Conway, a lector at Oxford, and twenty-second provincial 
of the English Franciscan Province, strenuously defended the Franciscans in the 
curia at Rome against Fitz-Ralph. Cf. Lucas Waddingus, Annales Minorum, (Quarac- 
chi, prope Florentiam: Tipografia Barbera 1932), IX, 308. Heuser, in speaking of 
On the Minorite Friars, correctly identifies *“Armachan” as Richard Fitz-Raiph; but 
is led to an erroneous conclusion by the fact that Fitz-Ralph was archbishop of 
Armagh; Heuser claims that On the Minorite Friars is Irish in origin and reference 
rather than English. (Cf. Heuser, op. cit.). Gasquet makes it possible to correct 
this error by observing that in 1346, Fitz-Ralph was Dean of Lichfield in England, 
which explains why an English Wycliffite appealed to the archbishop of an Irish 
see. Cf. Abbot Gasquet, Parish Life in Medieval England, (New York: Beuziger 
Bros. 1906), p. 185. 
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With an O and an I consortes effecti 
Quovis adversario dicunt sunt protecti. 


Fitz-Ralph was not a heretic, but he was a bitter opponent of 
the mendicant orders; Wycliffe and his followers therefore adopted 
Fitz-Ralph as a heavenly intercessor in their fight against the 
mendicants. Fitz-Ralph certainly died in 1360. If, therefore, the 


verse: : 
Armachan distroy han, if it is Goddes wille! 


is being correctly interpreted as an appeal to Fitz-Ralph to use his 
intercession in heaven for the destruction of the friars, the poem 
On the Minorite Friars can surely be dated after ] 360. 

The quatrain which follows the “Armachan” refrain in On the 
Minorite Friars is difficult to interpret as to the dramatic scene 
which it describes: 


Ther comes one out of the skye in a grey goun 
As it were an hoghyerd hyand to toun; 

Thai haue mo goddes then we, I say by Mahoun® 
All men vnder ham that euer beres croun. 


The only thing related of the new scene being described is that 
“Ther comes one out of the skye in a grey goun.” The grey gown is 
undoubtedly the Franciscan habit, inasmuch as this whole poem 
is treating of the “frer mynours,” as is stated in the opening lines; 
the “grey goun” was such an identifying mark of the Franciscans 


that they were most commonly referred to as the Grey Friars. If 


this stanza, however, is considered in relation to the lines of the 
poem immediately preceding it would appear that these lines are 
the complement to the description of the Stigmata-bearing Seraph, 
namely, St. Francis raised in ecstasy to receive the Sacred Wounds. 
An examination of St. Bonaventure’s description of the impression 
of the Stigmata, as quoted above, does not support the interpretation 
by which the English Friars portrayed St. Francis as raised from the 
ground. This feature was a later legendary accretion to the his- 
torical facts. Giotto painted the Stigmatization as St. Bonaventure 


68. Literally Mohamet; in Middle English literature this could mean a god (false), 
a horrible creature or even a devil. Here it seems to be an oath taken in Satan’s 
name. Cf. James A. H. Murray, A New English Dictionary, (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press 1908), VI, 38. 
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had related it; later artists, however, showed St. Francis in a state 
of levitation. It was this later artistic interpretation of the historical 
event which the English Friars seem to have adopted. 

The closing couplet of stanza four makes the charge that the 
Franciscans have become rich, a stock accusation of Wycliffe and 
his followers. It is true that the observance of poverty had become 
lax in some points in some places; but that the Franciscans had 
completely abandoned poverty, the fundamental virtue of the Order, 
is in no way true. Testimony of this is given by Cugdale, who points 
out that the Franciscans escaped the first decree of dissolution 
of Henry VIII; they were too poor to come under the provisions of 
the Spoliation Act. And later when all the religious houses were 
expropriated, the records and remarks of the royal appraisers re- 
peatedly mention that there was little of which they could despoil 
the Franciscan houses. °° 

The author’s reference to himself as belonging to a group when 
he says “Thai have mo goddes then we,” again leads to speculation 
as to his identity. This reference offers proof that after leaving 
the novitiate of one of the mendicant orders the author had associ- 
ated himself with another community of some kind. What would this 
be other than Wycliffe’s Poor Priests? 

Stanza five opens with a refrain which echoes the sentiment which 
opened stanza four, a wish for the destruction of the Franciscans: 


With an O and an I, why shuld thai not be shent? 
Ther wantes noght bot afyre that that uere alle brent. 


From this the poet goes on to describe an entirely new dramatic 
scene: 


Went I forther on my way in that same tyde; 

Ther I sawe a frere blede in myddes of his syde; 
Bothe in hondes and in fete had he woundes wyde. 
To serve to that same frere the Pope mot abyde. 


The refrain which opens stanza six is necessary to complete the 
description of this scene: 


With an O and an I, I wonder of thes dedes, 
To se a Pope holde a dishe why] the frer bledes. ® 


69. Cf. Dugdale, op. cit., VI, Part 3, (1534), and Brewer, op. cit., I, xx. 

70. The thought grouping in this section of the poem seems to offer a strong 
argument that the stanzaic pattern adopted by the other editors, as cited earlier in 
the present chapter, is a more logical one than that employed by Brewer. 
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While the scene described in the foregoing lines of stanzas five 
and six is new, it is based upon the phenomenon recalled in the 
preceding two stanzas, the impression of the Sacred Stigmata on 
St. Francis. Consistent with his comments in the earlier stanzas, 
the author seems entirely ignorant of the fundamental fact of the 
Stigmata, and a subsequent occurrence in connection with it which 
the Friars were recalling. But the poet has a modern counterpart 
in Mr. E.K. Chambers, who, from the mention of a pope, makes the 
following observation: “There is .... a satiric English poem .... 
against the miracle plays of the ‘frer mynours,’ apparently at 
Rome..... 7! 

The interpretation of this scene becomes clear from further study 
of St. Bonaventure’s Legenda Maior, which relates a vision of the 
stigmatized St. Francis to Pope Gregory IX after the saint’s death: 


Felicis namque recordationis dominus Gregorius Papa nonus, de 
quo vir sanctus prophetando praedixerat, quod ad dignitatem foret 
apostolicam sublimandus, antequam crucis signiferum catalogo Sanc- 
torum ascriberet, scrupulum quendam dubitationis in corde gerebat de 
vulnere laterali. Nocte vero quadam, sicut ipse felix antistes referebat 
cum lacrymis, beatus ei Franciscus, quadam faciei praetensa duritia, 
in somnis apparuit et haesitationem cordis ipsius dedarguens, elevavit 
brachium dextrum, detexit vulnus phialamque poposcit ab ipso, ut 
scaturientem reciperet sanguinem, qui ex latere defluebat. Obtulit 
in visione Summus Pontifex phialam postulatam, quae usque ad sum- 
mum sanguine profluente de latere videbatur impleri. Ex tunc ad 
illud sacrum miraculum tanta coepit devotione affici et aemulatione 
fervere, ut nullo modo pati posset, quod aliquis praefulgentia illa 
signa superba praesumeret impugnatione fuscare, quin eum severa 
increpatione feriet. 7 


The author of On the Minorite Friars, not understanding the scene, 
points out what appears to him an incongruity “To se a Pope holde 
a dishe whyl the frer bledes.” The English Franciscans, however, 
were faithfully representing what Pope Gregory IX himself had 
strongly affirmed. 7 


71. E. K. Chambers, op. cit., Il, 102. The italics are ours. 

72. St. Bonaventure, op. cit., VII, 550. The italics are ours. 

73. It is interesting to note in connection with the above-mentioned vision that 
Father Wadding relates that in the Province of Pennensi, in the Coenobia Fonticu- 
larum, there was conserved an ampulla of the blood of St. Francis which effervesced 
each year on the feast of the impression of the Sacred Stigmata. Op. cit., IX, 241. 
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In the body of stanza seven the poet describes the only scene 
which appealed to him, the sight of a Franciscan in a burning 
chariot: 


A cart was made al of fyre, as it shuld be; 

A Gray frere I sawe ther inne, that best lyked me. 
Wele I wote thai shal be brent, by my leute; 

God graunte me that grace that I may it se. 


St. Bonaventure’s Legenda Maior was also the source for this 
striking scene: 


Contrahentibus autem Fratribus moram in loco praefato, vir sanctus 
die quadam Sabbati civitatem intravit Assisii, praedicaturus mane 
diei dominicae, ut moris erat, in ecclesia cathedrali. Cumque in 
quodam tugurio sito in horto canonicorum vir Deo devotus in oratione 
Dei more solito pernoctaret,-corporaliter absentatus a filiis; ecce, 
fere media noctis hora, quibusdam ex Fratribus quiescentibus, qui- 
busdam perseverantibus in orando, currus igneus mirandi splendoris, 
per ostium domus intrans, huc atque illuc per domicilium tertio se 
convertit, supra quem globus lucidus residebat, qui solis habens 
aspectum, noctem clarere fecit. Obstupefacti sunt vigilantes, excitati 
simul et exterriti dormientes, et non minus senserunt cordis claritatem 
quam corporis, dum ex virtute mirandi luminis alterius alteri con- 
scientia nuda fuit. Intellexerunt namque concorditer omnes videntibus 
invicem universis in cordibus singulorum, sanctum Pairem absentem 
corpore, praesentem spiritu, tali transfiguratum effigie, supernis ir- 
radiatum fulgoribus et ardoribus inflammatum supernaturali virtute in 
curru splendente simul et igneo sibi|demonstrari a Domino, ut tanquam 
veri Israelitae post illum incederent, qui virorum spiritualium, ut 
alter Elias, factus fuerat a Deo currus et auriga. Credendum sane, 
quod ille horum simplicium aperuit oculos ad preces Francisci, ut 
viderent magnalia Dei, qui oculos quondam aperuerat pueri ad vi- 


dendum montem plenum equorum et igneorum curruum in circuitu 
Elisei.™ 


From the above quotation all the details of the dramatic portrayal 
described by the poet can be identified; the English Friars were 
representing St. Francis’ mystic appearance in a fiery chariot to 
his brethren at Rivo Torto. Wright, in commenting on this scene, 


makes a very natural error if one is unacquainted with the literary 
source used by the Friars: “Further on appeared a grey friar ina 


cart made of fire, of course intended to represent Elias carried up 


74. St. Bonaventure, op. cit., VII, 513-4. The Italics are ours. 
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to heaven in the fiery chariot.” Goad, however, understood this 
reference and knew its source: 


There is a parody of a dramatized version of the life of St. Francis, 
the theme being obviously drawn from the Legend of St. Bonaventure.... 
In another scene the Friars set fire to a cart drawn by red horses - a 
primitive way of representing the vision of the first brothers at Rivo- 
torto in which they saw the saint carried to heaven in a chariot of 
fire.7° 


The refrain which opens stanza seven restates the poet’s abiding 
wish for the destruction of the Franciscans; the foregoing scene had 
suggested to his mind a good method, burning: 


With an O and an I, brent be thai alle 
And alle that helpes therto faire mote byfalle! 


This is an echo of the sentiment with which the author opened 
stanza five: 


Ther wantes noght bot a fyre that that uere alle brent. 


The body of stanza seven does not treat of a new dramatic por- 
trayal. It Is a bitter accusation of serious crimes on the part of the 
Friars Minor: 


Thai prech alle of pouert, bot that love thai noght; 
For gode mete to thair mouthe the toun is thurgh soght 
Wyde are thair wonnynges, and wonderfully wroght; 
Murder and horedome ful dere has it boght. 


The basic charge here is an abandonment of poverty for a life of 
physical comfort.””7 But what is worse, the poet asserts that this 
life of ease has been purchased through murder and the violation 
of the solemn vow of chastity. This accusation becomes clear from 


a consideration of the refrain which opens the final stanza: 


With an O and an I, for sixe pens or thai fayle, 
Sle thi fader rape thi modre, and thai wy] ye assoile. 


75. Wright, op. cit., lxix-lxx. 

76. Goad, op. cit., p. 169. 

77. The falseness of the charge of not observing poverty has been shown earlier 
in the present paper. 
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In other words, the Wycliffite poet claims that people can commit 
the worst sins, even patricide and incest with impunity; by merely 
paying the Franciscans sixpence such unnatural sinners can get 
an easy absolution. The income from this traffic in facile for- 
giveness was, the poet asserts, the source of a life of physical 
comfort. The charge of easy absolution was a stock accusation 
against the Franciscans; it appears in at least one other work of 
literary note - in Jean de Meun’s portion of Roman de la Rose the 
popularity of the Franciscans is attributed to their easy granting of 
absolution. But the assertion that easy absolution was united to a 
revolting simony for the support of a life of ease is peculiar to this 
Wy cliffite author. 

The body of stanza seven and the opening refrain of stanza 
eight, by the grossness and universality of the charges above 


outlined, are an aid in evaluating the objectivity of the poet. 


The poem closes with the significant couplet peculiar to Brewer’s 
edition: 


Lord God, that with paynes ille mankynde boght so dere 
Let neuer man after me haue will for to make him frere. 


The author expresses the hope that as a result of reading his expo- 
sition of the alleged criminal lives of the Franciscans, and particu- 
lary their sponsorship of the blasphemous miracle plays, no man 
will ever again wish to join their Order. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing study an attempt has been made to demonstrate 
the important contribution made by the Franciscans to early English 
drama by citing examples of their wide activity in this and related 
fields, briefly reviewing the history of religious drama in England 
as preparing the way for the entrance of the Franciscans and their 
spirit into this important medium of instruction and entertainment, 
and analysing and evaluating the medieval verse satire On the 
Minorite Friars as the most explicit and detailed extant work of 
Middle English literature treating of the Franciscans and their 
dramatic activity. 


78. For a discussion of the acceptability of these lines as really belonging to 
the poem and their significance cf. the beginning of part IV of the present paper. 
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It has been shown that the interest of the English Franciscans 
in drama sprang from a spirit inherent in the Order of Friars Minor 
and that that spirit was a heritage from St. Francis himself. This 
legacy of the Poverello to his sons showed itself in the spirit of 
joy and song which they diffused throughout medieval Europe; 
coupled with this spirit of joy and song was the conviction that 
religious truths would be most effectively brought home to the 
people of the middle ages if such truths were made as graphic 
as possible. Examination has revealed that this Franciscan spirit 
of joy, song and inclination to dramatize was evident in the 
preaching, devotions, and above all, the miracle plays of the Friars 
Minor in England. A general survey of Franciscan activities along 
these lines in England has been presented. Following this evidence 
has been cited to show the wide influence of the Friars Minor on 
the Coventry and York cycles of miracle plays. 

The basis for a detailed analysis of On the Minorite Friars was 
laid by a brief summary of general criticism of religious drama in 
England; with this background of general criticism perspective has 
been provided for the analysis and evaluation of the satirical attack 
on the Franciscans and their dramas. 


On the Minorite Friars has been examined in all four of its printed 
editions for completeness of text, and that of Brewer chosen as the 
most suitable for explanation. In retrospect the poem is seen to be 
composed of three elements: First, general and particular charges 
against the Friars Minor; second, criticism of four dramatic por- 


trayals presented and enacted by the Friars; third, repeated wishes 
for the destruction of the Franciscans. Arguments have been ad- 
duced which have shown that the charges against the Friars Minor 
were either false or grossly exaggerated. The dramatic scenes, such 
a mystery to the Wycliffite poet, have been traced to their primary 
source, the Legenda Maior of St. Bonaventure. That the poet con- 
sidered these dramatizations evil and blasphemous does not change 
the fact that they were another contribution on the part of the Fran- 
ciscans to early English drama. The imprecations so liberally 
heaped upon the Friars show the poet to have been anything but a 
spiritual man; he was a violent partisan of Wycliffe, and therefore 
his testimony against the Franciscans of England in the latter 
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fourteenth century is without objective value. The poet, however, 
has done later ages a singular service; he has left them the most 
complete single Middle English record of the Franciscans’ dramatic 
activity now extant. This poem, along with the numerous other 
testimonies which have been cited, lead inescapably to the con- 
clusion that the part played by the Franciscans in the presentation 
and development of early English drama was a very important one. 
It is hoped that this study has contributed to a wider recognition of 
the great pioneer work in drama done by the English Friars Minor 
by assembling many scattered facts, and by displaying those facts 
against a background of Franciscan spirituality, so showing that 
miracle plays of the Friars Minor in England were simply the ef- 
fulgence of the spirit of joy, song and drama inherited from the 
Order’s holy founder, St. Francis of Assisi. 


LAWRENCE G. CRADDOCK, O.F.M. 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois. 





NEWMAN’S PSYCHOLOGICAL DISCOVERY: 
THE ILLATIVE SENSE 
(V. Continued) 


15. The Universals. A long and vehement dispute once raged 
about the reality of universals. Are they only mental creations, 
forged by the human brain, without any reality outside them, or have 
they some independent existence apart from their mental reality? 
Anyhow, there was an apparent contradiction between the universal 
character of our ideas and the individual character of concrete 
things. The Scholastics solved this problem by drawing clear dis- 
tinctions. An idea is an abstraction; as soon as it becomes appli- 
cable to a number of objects or things in the same sense, it is a 
universal idea. The “direct universal” (universale directum seu 
metapbhysicum) as such has no existence apart from our minds, 
because an existing thing is always bound up with concrete, de- 
termining, individualizing notes, and it is these very circumstances 
or accidents which are ignored by the mind as it strips the thing 
of its individual characteristics. When the mind reflects on this 
“direct universal,” i.e., on the abstract essence of the thing, it 
sees that this is to be found in many more things and that it is 
identical in all those things, and in this way the “reflex or logical 
universal” is formed (universale reflexum seu logicum). This same 
essence or quiddity is not really different from the thing itself, 
but the mind makes abstraction of all accidents, and this foundation 
makes it possible to apply this idea in the same sense to all other 
beings of the same kind, whether they are actually existing or not. 
In other words the universal as a universal has only reality in the 
mind but it has a foundation or a ground in the thing itself. 

Newman was not so well acquainted with Scholasticism that he 
knew and mastered the solution of the problem. As a matter of fact 
he approached it from quite another angle. Hence when scho- 
lastically trained minds read some of his statements on universals, 
they may feel shocked. They sound very curious, they seem incon- 
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sistent with each other, they apparently imply a negation of the 
objective reality of universals. This makes it necessary to compare 
the texts and to explain his meaning. 

a. Newman Inconsistent. We should never lose sight of the fact 
that Newman had no intention at all to enter the province of phi- 
losophy in the restricted sense of the word. “I am only contem- 
plating the mind as it moves in fact, by whatever hidden mecha- 
nism,”! that is what could be put as a heading to every page of 
the Grammar of Assent. And when he virtually deals with meta- 
physics, he wants us to consider his statements as hypotheses, 
or as propositions stated only by the way, and in this department 
he always wishes “to speak under correction.” 


This explains how he could refer to the universale metapbysicum 
and the universale directum in a very correct way without realizing 
he was teaching Scholastic doctrine. As far as I know, it is Pro- 
fessor Walgrave who has first drawn attention to this fact,? when 


he dealt with Newman’s alleged conceptualism. Newman states 
that “even one act of cruelty, ingratitude, generosity or justice 
reveals to us at once intensive the immutable distinction between 
those qualities and their contraries; that is, in that particular 
instance and pro bac vice.”* The same holds for the opposites: 
right and wrong, true and false, just and unjust, beautful and 
deformed.* In one experience, therefore, he sees a thing as an 
immutable, absolute quiddity, which objectively and in the same 
sense belongs to all possible things of the same kind, although the 
mind does not yet explicitly confirm this universal applicability. 
The contemplated quality remains limited to the particular case; 
but in its absoluteness it is sipped of all individual, changeable 
and concrete characteristics. This is the metaphysical universal 
of the Scholastics. But Newman also mentions the logical universal 
when he says: “As we form our notion of whiteness from the actual 
sight of snow, a lily or a cloud, so, after experiencing the senti- 
ment of approbation which arises in us on the sight of certain acts, 


1. Gramm., p. 64. 

2. Dr. J.H. Walgrave, O.P., Kardinaal Newman’s theorie over de ontwikkeling 
van bet dogma in bet licht van zijn kennisleer en zijn apologetiek. (Antwerpen: 
N.V. Standard-Boekhandel 1944), 87-92. 

3. Gramm. p. 65. 4. Ibid., p. 64, 65. 
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one by one, we go on to assign to that sentiment a cause, and to 
those acts or quality the name of virtue, which is an abstraction.”5 
In this text he shows that he realizes the possibility of applying 
the abstract quality or quiddity to a series. This completes the 
abstraction so that the logical universal exists. According to 
Aristotle this abstraction requires a recurring experience. From this 
text it appears also that the forming of the metaphysical universal 
is not considered by Newman as an abstraction. He gives it the 
name of instinctive recognition,® i.e., a recognition without as- 
signable means - as we will explain later - but he reserves the 
name abstraction for the second phase of the Scholastic abstraction. 

This is, however, not the only passage in which he seems to 
show an exact insight in the nature of the universal ideas or rather 
speaks like a moderate realist would speak. Thus he describes 
the universal idea which a logician has of a dog or a horse: 


By dog or horse universal he means, not the aggregate of all indi- 
vidual dogs or horses brought together, but a common aspect, meagre 
but precise, of all existing or possible dogs or horses, which all the 
while does not really correspond to any one single dog or horse out 
of the whole aggregate.’ 


The “common aspect, meagre but precise” is the product of ab- 
straction. All individual characteristics have been done away with. 
The notion is applicable to any real or possible individual, and at 
the same time it does not correspond to it in another sense because 
a real thing still possesses its individualizing notes. - This is 
Scholastic doctrine. 

We might perhaps draw the same conclusion from another passage 
in which he explains the distinction between the real and the 
notional sense, i.e., the concrete and the abstract meaning, of a 
word: 


In the proposition “Sugar is sweet,” the predicate is a common 
noun as used by those who have compared sugar in their thoughts 
with honey or glycerine; but it may be the only distinctively sweet 
thing in the experience of a child, and may be used by him asa 
singular noun. The first time that he tastes sugar, if his nurse says 
“Sugar is sweet” in a notional sense, meaning by sugar, lump-sugar, 


5. Ibid., p. 64. 6. Ibid., p. 65. 7. Ibid., p. 267. 
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powdered, brown, and candied, and by sweet, a specific flavour or 
scent which is found in many articles of food and many flowers, he 
may answer in a real sense, and in an individual proposition *Sugar 
is sweet,” meaning “this sugar is this sweet thing.” ® 


So for the nurse the notions of sweet and of sugar are ab- 


stractions, applicable separately and in the same sense to many 
things or inferiora, which sounds like moderate realism. 

There is still another passage in the Grammar which points to 
the same conclusion, viz., when Newman puts the question: How is 
an exercise of the mind, which is for the most part occupied with 
notions, not things, competent to deal with things, except partially 
and indirectly?? - Here he teaches that we reach concrete things 
by means of notions but only partially and indirectly. Although it 
is not quite clear whether Newman was thinking of all this, we 
might explain it as follows. When our mind takes in a thing we only 
take in part of it viz., the abstract quiddity, not the concrete 
qualities. This is the fundamentum in re of the Scholastics. We 
perceive it indirectly, in other words, our minds perceive a concrete 
thing by means of something else, viz., the abstract notion, which 
does not hold the entire contents of the concrete reality but only 
those abstract essential characteristics which make up the uni- 
versal. 

At the Birmingham Oratory a large and interesting collection of 
papers written by Newman on philosophical subjects has been 
preserved. Only a few lines of them are published; but, this does 
not mean that they are not important. They throw sidelights on 
Newman’s thoughts which we should not neglect or ignore. In the 
matter of universals, then, it is worthwhile to point to a note in the 
paper on Abstraction” where he strongly disagrees with Stuart 
Mill who rejected essences saying: Individuals have no essence. 
Newman remarks on this statement: 


8. Ibid., p. 11. 9. Ibid., p. 278. 

10. Philosophical Papers, p- 1. Newman very seldom uses the term “essence.” 
In the Grammar he speaks about “the essential characteristic” of God’s Nature 
(p. 124), “the essential fact of sonship” (ibid., p. 136) and in his Essay on 
Development he says: the supremacy*of conscience is the essence of natural 
religion; the supremacy of Apostle, or Pope or Church .. the essence of revealed 
religion (p. 52). These are the only instances I have found hitherto. He prefers 
the word “nature.” 
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When Mill, vol. 1, p. 121, is severe upon the essence of things, 
and essential predication, I would ask whether we cannot contem- 
plate an individual, and whether we have not an idea of a unit. 
Unit and essences are equivalents. The unit is open to changes; 
those changes are accidents, and do not interfere with its indi- 
viduality, i.e., its essence. Much more when we compare units to- 
gether, and find that they only differ from themselves which is, as 
I have said, in accidents. When then men are like each other except 
in accidents, I would say they are like in essence. 


Might not we say that this passage on the whole could have 
been written by a sound Scholastic philosopher? The essence or 
substance as contrasted with the accidents points to the universal, 
the resemblance between the essences points to the foundation 
of the universal in the thing itself, the essence is said to be 
found in all inferiora. 

We should keep all this in view when reading other passages, 
which undoubtedly sound nominalistic or conceptualistic. 

First of all, there is Newman’s strong and sweeping statement: 
“Each thing has its own nature. and its own history. When the 
nature and the history of many things are similar, we say that they 
have the same nature; but there is no such thing as one and the 
same nature; they are each of them itself, not identical, but 


like.”44 This seems to deny the possibility of universals alto- 


gether. But let us not forget the fact that Newman is speaking and 
thinking of concrete beings, which include all individual notes, 
whereas we are thinking in the sphere of pure ideas, stripped of 
all individuality. 

On the same page, he says the same thing in other words when 
he takes exception with the idea “man” and asserts: “There is 
no such thing as stereotyped humanity; it must ever be a vague, 
bodiless idea,” and in the text about the dog and the horse, already 
partially quoted before, he expresses it thus: To a logician, dog 
or horse is not a thing which he sees, but a mere name suggesting 
ideas. 8 - Of course, we cannot see the essences, the quiddities 
and the nature of beings with our living, material eyes, but here 
Newman seems to reduce ideas to mere names and he states that, 


what is common among beings like men, viz. What he calls “that 


1l. Gramm., p. 280. 
12. Cf. Franc. Studies, Vol. 10, No 3. p. 221. 13. Gramm., p. 267. 
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abstract sameness,” does not exist at all. An idea is nothing 
but “a ghost,” “everywhere one and the same ghost, omnibus umbra 
locis,” a relation, a generalization, or an abstraction, only ex- 
isting in a definition. © 

Those expressions really savour of nominalism. And no wonder. 
Newman might easily have been influenced by the English nomi- 


nalistic and conceptualistic philosophers. As to Locke, who 


teaches a kind of conceptualism, Newman admired him and he 
may have suggested the opinion that the universality of ideas has 
no ground in reality but only exists in the thinking mind. Hume 
and Berkeley who had been infected by this doctrine as well as 
Hobbes, prefer the term “general” to “universal” because ac- 
cording to them a notion is but a generalization. “What is called 
a universal, is only a general,” repeats Newman. !7 

Hence he maintains that a notion, which is but a surface and an 
aspect,1® “may be only partially faithful to the original; it may 
be in excess of the thing, or it may represent it incompletely, 
and, in consequence, it may serve for it, it may stand for it, only 
to a certain point, in certain cases and no further.”!9 Sometimes 
notions are even a mistake ab initio?® because “they are arbitrary 
and fallacious if we take them for more than broad views and 
aspects of things, serving as our notes and indications for judging 
of the particular, but not absolutely touching and determining 
facts.”21 If we call “man” a universal, he explains, we should 
not forget that he is more than a universal; he falls under ether 


14. Ibid., p. 282. 15. Ibid., p. 267. 

16. Ibid., p. 162. In the 18th centusy Burton had taught Locke’s philosophy 
at Oxford. (See Gibbon’s Memoirs, p. 80). Whately refers to the general ability 
and to the celebrity of Locke in his handbook on Logic (Introd. s 3), to which 
Newman contributed many parts. More interesting is the fact that Locke was not 
regarded with disfavour by English speaking Catholics at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Bishop Milner wrote: I also admit the axioms ... of Euclid, the physics 
of Newton, the Metaphysics of Locke, the logic of Aristotle and Watts. (Letters 
to a Prebendary. Introd.). At Maynooth one year was always devoted to logic 
and metaphysics upon Locke’s system. Fr. Henry Tristram, to whom I owe these 
notes, says that Locke’s Essay provided the foundation of English thought and 
had passed into the structure of the language. 

17. Gramm., p. 279. Cf. supra V, 7. 19. Ibid., p. 46 

18. Gramm., p. 90. 20. Ibid., p. 49. 21. Ibid., p. 279. 
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universals. Universals are always at war with each other. Latet. 
dolus in generalibus! 

b. The source of Newman's Inconsistency. Who will deny that 
there appears a great inconsistency in those statements and that 
it is intrinsically impossible to make them agree? But it is equally 
clear that Newman cannot be called a nominalist nor a conceptu- 
alist and that he would have adhered to the Scholastic doctrine 
if only it had been brought home to him. Nor should we ever forget 
that Newman does not want to introduce philosophical distinctions 
but is only speaking about psychological phenomena, mental ex- 
periences, the explanation of which he prefers to leave to others. 
And although we are forced to admit that he was not altogether 
faithful to his intention, we should, however, act according to his 
wishes and refrain from laying much stress on his doctrine on 
universals. 

We have already hinted at one of the causes of his inconsistency. 
He was infected by his surroundings. English philosophy at the 
time had a nominalistic basis. His clear insight, however, in the 
workings of the human mind, made him see at the same time that 
an idea was more than a mere name. 

It was the influence of English philosophers which gave him an 
incorrect or rather an incomplete notion of abstraction. This needs 
explaining because this, too, lies at the root of his wrong notions 
of universals. What does Newman hold about abstraction, con- 
sidered as an act of the mind and as a result of an act of the mind? 

He describes abstraction as follows: 7 


Experience tells us only of individual things, and these things 
are innumerable. Our minds might have been so constructed as to 
be able to receive and retain an exact image of each of these various 
objects, one by one, as it came before us, but only in and for itself, 
without the power of comparing it with any of the others. But this 
is not our case; on the contrary, to compare and to contrast are 
among the most prominent and busy of our intellectual functions. 
Instinctively, even though unconsciously, we are ever instituting 
comparisons between the manifold phenomena of the external world, 
as we meet with them, criticizing, referring to a standard, collecting, 
analysing them. Nay, as if by one and the same action, as soon as 


22. Gramm., p. 30°31. 
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we perceive them, we also perceive that they are like each other 
or unlike, or rather both like and unlike at once. We apprehend spon- 
taneously, even before we set about apprehending, that man is like 
man, yet unlike; and unlike a horse, a tree, a mountain, or a monu- 
ment, yet in some, though not the same respects, like each of them. 
And in consequence, as I have said, we are ever grouping and dis- 
criminating, measuring and sounding, framing cross classes and 
cross divisions, and thereby rising from particulars to generals, 
that is from images to notions. 

In processes of this kind we regard things, not as they are in 
themselves, but mainly as they stand in relation to each other. We 
look at nothing simply for its own sake; we cannot look at any one 
thing without keeping our eyes on a multitude of other things besides. 
*Man” is no longer what he really is, an individual presented to us 
by our senses, but as we read him in the light of those comparisons 
and contrasts which we have made him suggest to us. He is attenu- 
ated to an aspect, or relegated to his place in a classification. Thus 
his appellation is made to suggest, not the real being which he is 
in this or that specimen of himself, but a definition. If I might use 
a harsh metaphor, I should say he is made the logarithm of his true 
self, and in that shape is worked with the ease and satisfaction of 
logarithms. 


In this passage he clearly distinguishes between the individual 
image, i.e., the representation of something known by experience, 


and the universal idea, a result of abstraction. He calls it a gener- 


al, a notion, an aspect, a definition. And in a later passage he 
definitely states that this definition cannot be applied to any 
given individual of the class. 


Let units come first, and (so-called) universals second; let uni- 
versals minister to units, not units be sacrificed to universals. 
John, Richard, and Robert are individual things, independent, incom- 
municable. We may find some kind of common measure between them, 
and we may give it the name of man, man as such, the typical man, 
the auto-anthropos. We are justified in so doing, and in investing it 
with general attributes, and bestowing on it what we consider a 
definition. But we think we may go on to impose our definition on the 
whole race, and to every member of it, to the thousand Johns, 
Richards, and Roberts who are found in it. No; each of them is what 
he is, in spite of it. Not any one of them is man, as such, or coin- 
cides with the auto-anthropos. Another John is not necessarily 
rational, because “all men are rational,” for he may be an idiot; = nor 
because “man is a being of progress,” does the second Richard 
progress, for he may be a dunce; = nor, because “man is made for 


23. Ibid., pp. 279-280. 
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society must we therefore go on to deny that the second Robert is a 
gipsy or a bandit, as he is found to be. There is no such thing as 
stereotyped humanity; it must ever be a vague, bodiless idea, be- 
cause the concrete units from which it is formed are independent 
realities. General laws are not inviolable truths; much less are they 
necessary causes. Since, as a rule, men are rational, progressive 
and social, there is a high probability of this rule being true in the 
case of a particular person; but we must know him to be sure of it. 


In so far as Newman here maintains that a universal cannot be 
found in concrete reality as a universal, he is right; he is right 


also when he condemns exaggerated realism and points to the 
ground or the foundation of a universal idea found in the real things 


and consisting in a certain likeness. But one wonders what he 
thinks about abstraction when he says: “Each thing has its own 
nature and its own history. When the nature and the history of 
many things are similar, we say that they have the same nature; 
but there is no such thing as one and the same nature; they are 
each of them itself, not identical, but like.”** Consequently, he 
forbids us to apply to any given individual, say to Elias, the 
abstract aspects of “man.” “What right have we to subject the 
person of Elias to the scientific notion of an abstract humanity, 
which we have formed without asking his leave?”*% So he does 
not see the possibility of such an abstraction that gives us finally 
the immutable essence of a being, an essence applicable to all 
possible beings of the same kind. Nor does he possess a correct 
idea of the essence of induction. 

Hence he holds that there exist notions which are only partially 
corresponding to the objects”® and which function as representa- 
tives of them,?”? expressing more than the object really contains 
or reflecting it incompletely. Consequently, these notions may 
be mistakes, as, e.g., our notion of space?® and our notion of a 
creature. 29 Universals are but the ghosts of reality, they are like 
full, winding and beautiful rivers, turned into navigable canals. 
The same holds good for universal propositions, which - as we 
have already pointed out*! - are but general propositions, admitting 

24. Ibid., p. 280. 27. Ibid., p. 47. 30. Ibid., p. 267. 


25. Ibid., p. 285. 28. Ibid., pp. 51°52. 31. Supra V, 7. 
26. Ibid., p. 46. 29. Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
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exceptions. “All laws are general; none are invariable,” he says, *2 
and in another place: “All concrete laws are general, and persons, 
as such, do not fall under laws.”*3 “General laws are not invio- 
lable truths.” A law is not an unalterable fact.55 Those laws 
are always at war with each other, hence they must not be called 
universals, and we should never use them to determine facts be- 
cause they are only broad views and aspects of things. © 


This view of universal propositions, conceived as laws which 


are not inviolable, or in other words, which admit exceptions, 


leads us to a consideration of Newman’s examples. All his 
instances are indeed general propositions which leave room for 
exceptions, or they may be explained as such, as, e.g., “All men 
have their price;” “Men have a conscience;” “All men are rational;” 
“Man is a being of progress;” “Man is made for society;”*7 “All 
men are mortal;”°8 “Man dies when deprived of air;”99 “To have 
speech belongs to man’s nature.”* Newman observed the possi- 
bility of individual exceptions to all these general cases and he 
does not at all conceive the predicate as a strictly universal idea 
which is applicable to all its inferiora on account of the fact that 
it belongs to the essence. All men have their price. But what 
about Fabricius? He had not his price. How is this?*! All men 
are mortal. But what about Elias? ? 


The last instance is corrected by Newman himself in this way: 


What is really meant by this universal, is, that “man as such is 
mortal,” that is, the abstract, typical auto-anthropos; to this major 
premiss the minor if Elias is to be proved mortal, ought to be: Elias 
was the abstract man; but he was not, and would not be such, nor 
could any one else, any more than the average man of an Insurance 
Company is every individual man who insures his life with it. Such 
a syllogism proves nothing about the veritable Elias, except in the 
way of antecedent probability. If it be said that Elias was exempted 
from death, not by nature but by miracle, what is this to the purpose, 
undeniable as it is? Still, to have this miraculous exemption was 
the personal prerogative of Elias. We call it miracle, because God 
ordinarily acts otherwise. He who causes men in general to die, 


32. Gramm., p. 202. 36. lbid., p. 279. 40. Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
33. Ibid., p. 250. 37. Ibid., p. 280. 41. Ibid., p. 279. 
34. lbid., p. 280. 38. Ibid., p. 281. 42. Ibid., p. 281. 
35. Ibid., p. 383. 39. Ibid., p. 85. 
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gave to Elias not to die. This miraculous gift comes into the indi- 
viduality of Elias. On this individuality we must fix our thoughts, 
and not begin our notion of him by ignoring it. He was a man, and 
something more than “man;” and if we do not take this into account, 
we fall into an initial error in our thoughts of him. 


What Newman intended was to fix his thought upon individuality 
and this made him mix up physical, moral and metaphysical laws 
and kept him from distinguishing clearly between the Scholastic 
notions of essence, proprium and individualizing qualities. Conse- 
quently, he could state his opinion in the following strong terms:** 


Men tell me that there is a law of death, meaning by law a ne- 
cessity; and I answer that they are throwing dust into my eyes, giving 
me words instead of things. What is a law but a generalized fact? 
and what power has the past over the future? and what power has 
the case of others over my own case? ... But let there be a law of 
death; so there is a law, we are told, that the planets, if let alone, 
would severally fall into the sun = it is the centrifugal law which 
hinders it, and so the centripetal law is never carried out. In like 
manner I am not under the law of death alone, I am under a thousand 
laws, if I am under one; and they thwart and counteract each other, 
and jointly determine the irregular line, along which my actual 
history runs, divergent from the special direction of any one of them. 
No law is carried out, except in cases where it acts freely: how 
do I know that the law of death will be allowed its free action in 
my particular case? We often are able to avert death by medical 
treatment: why should death have its effect, sooner or later, in every 
case conceivable? 


c. Conclusion. If it were true, as has been said, that the whole 
structure of Newman’s theory of the illative sense is based upon 
his doctrine of the universals, it would follow that his theory was 
very unreliable and in proportion to its foundation, weak and poor 
in its inconsistency. 


But, his genius preserved him from the possible pernicious 
consequences of this inconsistency. 

Ile knew what would be the result if his book were considered 
as a strictly philosophical work. So again and again he wished to 
draw attention to the fact that he wanted only to give a psychologi- 
cal description of the process of reasoning and no philosophical 


43. Gramm., pp. 299-300. 
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exposition. Hence, it would be unfair to attach too much importance 
to his accidental philosophical expressions. 

But, apart from this, it must be admitted that there are very few 
beings of which we know completely the essential attributes. 
Our notions of concrete things are generally but approximations. 
Very often if will be impossible to tell whether every attribute 
is applicable to every individual of the kind. As a psychologist 
who studied man in the concrete, Newman constantly felt this 
deficiency in our nature. Consequently, he strongly insisted on 
this point, whereas, he neglected more or less the quality of im- 
mutability and eternity in the essences on account of the concrete. 

Since Newman, when writing the Grammar of Assent, intended 
to prove the existence of the illative sense, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that the illative sense works on concrete data 
and has the concrete as its object, and not pure abstractions as 
is the case with mathematics. But the concrete is individual and 
particular and we are able to see general qualities, but the im- 
mutable essence is deeply hidden in them. This explains how 
Newman’s inconsistent statements about the universals and his 
original, un-Scholastic theories about abstraction are not absurd 
at all, as a superficial reader would think at first sight. The more 
we make abstraction from concrete reality and the more we retire 
from the individual, the more logical will be our reasoning 
but ... the less its usefulness for concrete life. The more we see 
the world as something concrete and try to understand it ina 
concrete way, the more certain we shall be about the individual 
and the particular which surrounds us. Hence we need much more 
Newman’s illative sense than the strictly syllogistically and 
scientifically abstracting logical reason. For daily life, we do 
not want so much paper-logic nor philosophy from books as the 
quick, subtle, versatile faculty which our reason possesses and 
the existence of which is Newman’s subject-matter in his Grammar 
of Assent. 

We may express all this in another way still. Although meta- 
physical truths lie at the root of all our thinking, - who, e.g., 
would be able to think and to reason without the principle of 
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identity and the principle of contradiction? - they are very seldom 
directly implicated in concrete life. When we reason, we use es- 
pecially moral and physical truths. But these truths are only 
hypothetically necessary: exceptions are always possible. There- 
fore, we cannot reason with them in that clear-cut form with which 
mathematical reasonings proceed; nor can we reach absolutely 
demonstrated conclusions. This explains why we fall into many 
errors if we try to grasp the concrete according to the rules of 
logic only. Those errors can only be precluded if we have culti- 
vated our illative sense and know how to use it prudently. 

16. Newman on Science. Science is defined by the Scholastics 
as the knowledge of things in their causes. 

Newman, however, often uses the word “science” in a very re- 
stricted sense, viz., for natural science.“ But when in his Idea of 
a University he designedly deals with the nature of science, he 
prefers the Scholastic meaning of the word.“ For in this case he 
speaks of “knowledge” and uses the term “science” for particular 
sciences as, e.g., for theology. 

It strikes us that when he wants to determine his notion of 
science he starts from experience, from the concrete world: All 
that exists, he says, forms one large system or complex fact, con- 
sisting of an indefinite number of particular facts. The human mind 
cannot take in this whole vast fact at a single glance, it has to 
view it under different aspects and thus by degrees it is able to 
master the whole. These various partial views or abstractions, by 
means of which the mind looks out upon its object, are called 
sciences. Every science, therefore, is an abstraction and has more 
to do with the relations of things than with things themselves. It 
tells us what things are, only or principally by telling us its re- 


lations. It arranges and classifies facts; it reduces separate 


phenomena under a common law; it traces effects to a cause. *® 

Now we want to consider Newman’s opinion about some problems 
closely connected with the nature of science, viz., whether all the 
first principles of science can be proved; whether these principles 


44. E.g., Grammar, pp. 70, 92, 278, 372. Un. Serm., pp. 1-15. 
45. Idea, pp. 45-47. 46. Ibid. 
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are obtained by induction; whether there is a definite method to 
prepare an induction; and what is the value of syllogisms for 
science. 

a. Are First Principles All Demonstrable? The problem we have 
to deal with may be put in this way: Does it belong to the nature 
of science that everything has to be proved to its ultimate grounds? 

Before the solution is given, we have to define what is meant 
by “to prove” or “to demonstrate.” 

According to the Scholastics, the demonstration is a syllogism, 
consisting of two necessary premisses, which therefore lead to 
a true conclusion, provided the reasoning be correct. 

Newman seems to agree with this definition when he says: “A 
syllogism is at least a demonstration when the premisses are 
granted.”*”7 Nevertheless, he has his objections against this 
doctrine as has been explained before. 48 

For there is a great difference between the Scholastics’ ap- 
preciation of the premisses and Newman’s. What the Scholastics 
call necessary or absolute premisses, Newman mostly calls proba- 
ble premisses only. Consequently, the Scholastics are apt to speak 
of demonstration where Newman speaks but of probability. When 
writing his Grammar he went so far as to express his thoughts in 


this way: 


I consider that there is no such thing as perfect logical demon- 
stration; there is always a margin of objection even in Mathematics, 
except in the case of short proofs, as in the propositions of Euclid. 

He wrote the same to a lady who had made objections against his 
Grammar of Assent: “She says there are persons who are certain of 
the Christian Religion because they have strictly proved it; = no one 
is certain for this reason.” ™ 


Although he explained his meaning in his book,*! he seems to 
have shrunk at the remarks and at the scandal which such 
statements might cause regarding the proofs of Catholicism. Hence, 
he gives an extremely subtle distinction and says in the last 
chapter of his book *? that he does not intend to demonstrate Christi- 
anity, not denying, however, that demonstration is possible. He 
admits that the formal proofs on which the being of a God rests 


47. Gramm., p. 293. 49. Ward, Life Il, p. 248. 51. Gramm., pp. 169-170. 
48. See V, 10. 50. Ibid., p. 276. 52. Ibid., p. 410. 
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affords irrefragable demonstration.** “Truth certainly, as such, 
rests upon grounds intrinsically and objectively and abstractedly 
demonstrative, but it does not follow from this that the arguments 
producible in its favour are unanswerable and irresistible.” So 
revelation is demonstrably true, but not irresistibly.5* This is the 
reason why he suspects scientific demonstration in concrete mat- 
ters and prefers to construct his proofs from an accumulation of 
various probabilities under the influence of the illative sense, 
which taken together produce certitude. 5 

This leads us to an exact notion of Newman’s idea of demon- 
stration: it is a syllogism which is objectively irresistible. Actu- 
ally this can only be said of simple mathematical proofs and of 
clearly defined abstractions, which have no relation to concrete 
reality.*© By means of the illative sense and not of strict demon- 
strations, absolute certitude is produced, not only in what are 
often called physical and moral proofs, but for the greater part, 
too, in metaphysical proofs. 

After all this it need not surprise us that according to Newman’s 
opinion, not everything in science can be proved; in other words, 
that there are undemonstrable first principles. 

He has written many pages on first principles, which he 
sometimes calls aphorisms,5”? sometimes assumptions, * sometimes 
presumptions. * 

First principles, according to Newman, are propositions with 


which we start in reasoning on any given subject-matter. They are 
a man’s elementary points of thinking and the ideas. which he has 
prior to other ideas. ® He calls them opinions which are held with- 
out proof as if self-evident. They are the foundation on which 
reasoning rests; we must stop there.™ Thus the proposition that 


there are things existing external to ourselves, is a first princi- 


53. Ibid., p. 500. 

54. Ibid., p. 410. He had expressed this thought in Latin as early as 1846, 
when submitting his Theses de Fide to his repetitore Simonetti: 1). Actus divinae 
fidei est intellectus assensus, Divinae veritati praestitus, certus, inevidens. 
2). Inevidens quia motiva, seu momenta argumentativa, quae actum illum antecedunt, 
non cogunt intellectum vi sua, ut credat. See Gregorianum, vol. XVIII (1937), 

55. Gramm., p. 411. 56. See supra, V, 10. 57. Gramm., p. 61°62, 378. 

58. Ibid., pp. 95, 264, 410, 499. 59. Apologia, ed. Wilfrid Ward, (Oxford 1931), 
p. 420. 

60. Gramm., p. 60. 61. Pres. Pos., p. 284. 62. Ibid., p. 279. 63. Ibid. 
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ple.™ So are the propositions: There is a right and a wrong, a true 
and a false, a beautiful and a deformed.© So is the maximum that 
we have by nature a conscience. Newman enumerates among first 
principles the statement that man is a social being, that he may 
defend himself, that he is responsible, that he is frail and im- 
perfect, that reason must rule passion. 7 


Very frequently the word “assumption” is used. Assumptions 
are propositions which have not been proved and which are re- 


ceived as true and certain. All first principles are assumptions, 


but not all assumptions are first principles. Newman clearly indi- 
cates the distinction in his Grammar of Assent,™ where he calls 
first principles “the recondite sources of all knowledge,” i.e., 
the deepest foundations of all our reasonings, whereas assumptions 
are the premisses to a conclusion, premisses which are assumed 
and have to be proved as well, if possible. When one’s first princi- 
ples or assumptions are attacked one is compelled to look for 
proofs, however self-evident they may be.” Of course, both first 
principles and assumptions may be true or false,7! and both influ- 
ence life in a formidable way: 


They are the means of proof, and are not themselves proved; they 
tule and are not ruled; they are sovereign on the one hand, irre- 
sponsible on the other; they are absolute monarchs and if they are 
true, they act like the best and wisest of fathers to us: but if they 
are false, they are the most cruel and baneful of tyrants. Yet, from 
the nature of our being, there they are, as I have said, there they 
must ever be. They are our guides and standards in speculating, 
reasoning, judging, deliberating, deciding and acting; they are to 
the mind what the circulation of the blood and the various functions 
of our animal organs are to the body. They are the conditions of our 
mental life; by them we form our view of events, of deeds, of persons, 
of lines of conduct, of aims, of moral qualities, of religions. They 
constitute the difference between man and man; they characterize 
him. As determined by his First Principles, such is his religion, his 
creed, his worship, his political party, his character, except as far 
as adventitions circumstances interfere with their due and accurate 
development; they are, in short, the man. 2 


64. Gramm., p- 61. 65. Ibid., p. 64. 66. Ibid., p. 103. 
67. Pres. Pos., pp. 280-281. 
68. Gramm., pp. 499, 375-377; Ward Life il, p. 494. 
69. P. 269. 70. Gramm., pp. 269-270, 105. 
Un. Serm., pp. 296-297; Ward Life Il, p. 491; Press. Pos. p. 
72. Pres. Pos., pp. 283-284. 
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Newman, then, explains the undemonstrability of at least some 
first principles as follows. 

When we want to give a complete proof for a concrete fact, he 
says, we have to find the proofs of the premisses of our conclusion 


so that we are thrown on some previous syllogism or syllogisms; 


and then to prove the new assumptions of that second order of 
syllogisms, we are thrown upon others again so that at last we 
arrive at a score of propositions which are called self-evident and 
which cannot be proved by propositions more evident than them- 
selves. Certainly, these propositions are accepted by some and 
rejected by others, and further, “we are not able to prove by syllo- 
gism that there are any self-evident propositions at all,” but never 
theless we have to admit that there are first principles which 
cannot be demonstrated. ” 

We mentioned already an instance of such a first principle,” 
viz., the fact “that I exist, and in a particular way, that is, with 
a particular mental constitution.” We have to accept this as a 
first principle, without any condition, lest we be moving in a circle 
forever. 

Therefore, Newman often insists on the doctrine that we cannot 
reason unless we assume some undemonstrable first principles: 
“Without assumptions no one can prove anything about anything.” 

In this matter, as it appears, he agrees with the Scholastic 
doctrine which teaches that development of knowledge is impossi- 
ble, unless we may start from propositions that need no proof nor 
can be proved. He reaches this conclusion by means of the same 
argument as Neo-Scholasticism gives, but according to his opinion, 
we are not able to prove this theses syllogistically as we have 
already said. His argument, viz., comes to this, that a processus in 
infinitum, an endless reasoning, is something absurd and has to be 
excluded, 7” 

Newman nowhere, however, gives an exact classification of first 
principles. 78 

73. Gramm., pp. 269-270; cf. Pres. Pos. p. 279 and Un. Serm. p. 213. 

74. Supra, V, 14. 75. Gramm., p. 347. 

76. Ibid., pp. 347, 410; Un. Sermp. 215. 77. Gramm., p. 347. 


78. It is curious that he has a false notion of the principle of causation and 
writes a strange page about this subject. Gramm., p. 66. 
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His doctrine of the undemonstrability of some first principles 
forms part of his proofs for the existence of the illative sense. 

b. How.Do We Obtain our First Principles? No doubt we possess 
first principles which have not been discovered by means of demon- 
stration or deduction. They form the starting-point for deductions 
and the foundation of all sciences. But then we are led to ask how 
we obtain them and what is their value. The Scholastics maintain 
that we reach them by induction from experience and that they re- 
ceive their universality from the thinking mind. This takes us to 
induction. 

Induction essentially differs from the syllogism. For by means 
of particular data, and without any middle terms, induction con- 
cludes to a universal proposition. The syllogism, however, natu- 
rally needs a middle term. A legitimate induction requires such an 
amount of converging data as to provide us with an insight into 
the nature and the essence of the matter at hand so that from the 
facts of experience a universal proposition may be formed. 

As we noted when speaking about universals, 7? Newman has no 
clear idea about induction. Induction proceeds from the particular 
to the universal. Newman does not like to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of universals. Hence he does not see the essence of in- 
duction. 

He seems to have agreed somewhat with empiricists, who, like 
Hume, taught that we form a law from experiences. We are ac- 
customed to perceive similar phenomena in similar circumstances 
and we cannot but think that the same phenomena will appear again 
in the future. So he calls the laws of nature generalized facts and 
asks: what power has the past over the future.™ No experience 


of life can assure us of the future, he says; it only can give us 


means of conjecturing what is likely to be.®! From the multipli- 


cation of particulars he infers the general, ® and we know what he 
means by the general. 

Now and again we even find an approving allusion to the doctrine 
of Kant: he does not want to deny, he says, the influence of certain 
original forms of thinking or formative ideas, connatural with our 


79. Supra, V, 15, b. 81. Ibid., p. 399. 
80. Gramm., p. 299. 82. Ward Life Il, p. 256. 
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minds, without which we could not reason at all.® This is ap- 
parently inserted on account of Dr. Meynell’s criticism in a letter 
on the first chapters of the Grammar of Assent, in which he had 
said: “You do not hold as necessary and a priori some principles 


which I think are so.”™ In the same letter he informed Newman 
that he had learned from his reading of Cousin, Rosmini, Gioberti, 
Kant and others that we do not derive all truth from experience by 
means of abstraction, but that both experience and 4 priori axioms, 
e.g., of time and space, concur to form our first principles.® A 
few weeks later, Meynell expresses his satisfaction with the in- 
sertion of the formative ideas and the original forms of thinking. © 
It would seem that Newman contradicts himself when we compare 
these texts with the quotations concerning his idealism. ®” In those 
passages he concludes by an inductive process from particular 
experiences to the first principle that there is an external world. 
But this principle, he says, ® goes far beyond our experience be- 
cause “it leads to a conclusion much larger than the particular 
perceptions, because it includes in it that the earth has an inside 
and that the moon has a further side, though I don’t see it.” - 
This is not the Scholastic doctrine because he does not infer the 
essence from particular experiences but only generalizes what he 
perceives, or in other words gives a conclusion which summarizes 
his experiences. He says indeed that the conclusion is much larger 
than the particular perceptions. But by adding his reason he shows 
that he means something quite different from Scholastic universality. 
We could cite other texts from his Grammar which admit of a 
perfect Scholastic interpretation if we take them separately. He 


83. Gramm., p. 64. As we know Newman studied Kant from the Historical Survey 
of Speculative Philosophy from Kant to Hegel by Heinrich Moritz Chalybaus, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Kiel, (London 1854). He was, how- 
ever, not at all in love with German philosophy as we may learn from a note 
written on May 2, 1860: “... Perhaps German writers have discussed all this. = 
I do not think I am bound to read them in spite of what Chalybaus says, for notori- 
ously they have come to no conclusion.” See the unpublished Philosophical Papers 
at the Oratory, (Birmingham), p. 42. 

84. Letter of July 26, 1869; published in the author’s dissertation, p. 268. 

85. Ibid., pp. 268-269. 87. Supra, V, 14. 88. Gramm., p. 62. 

86. Ibid., p. 270; letter Aug. 16, 1869. 89. Ward, Life Il, p. 259. 
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says, e.g., that first principles expressed in such propositions as 
“There is a right and a wrong,” “a true and a false,” “a just and 
an unjust,” “a beautiful and a deformed” are but conclusions or 
abstractions from particular experiences of qualities in the con- 
crete. © As with the universals, we notice here again that he seems 


to see the possibility of reasoning from one particular experience 
to a first principle or a universal proposition. But this is not the 
case when he deals with physical phenomena or conclusions from 
sense perception as is illustrated by the following examples. 
Reasoning from a number of well-ascertained cases, he comes to 
the conclusion that a certain place will have the cholera unless it 
is drained. He adds, however, that this induction has not force 
enough to warrant more than a probable conclusion. There may be 
factors working in that place, certain antagonistic advantages, 
which anticipate or neutralize the miasma which is the principle of 
the cholera. %! A clearer instance still is his passage on the laws of 
motion. There he maintains that induction does not prove the con- 
clusion, it proves only virtually, it gives us a high probability of 
the laws of motion, but it is the illative sense which makes up for 
the deficiency and gives us certitude.” - Here again we observe 
that he does not distinguish physical from metaphysical truths; 
that in physical matters he does not infer from particular cases to 
the essence of things, but rather he enumerates the facts from 
experience; and, lastly, that he degrades the universal proposition 
and makes it a general, which admits exceptions. 

The upshot of all this seems to be: The problem how we obtain 
our first principles, is solved by Newman in the same way as the 
Scholastics solve it, viz., by induction from experience, but his 
explanation of this solution differs from theirs whenever he deals 
with physical laws or experiences from sense perception. He 
ascribes the universality of those first principles to the influence 
of the illative sense and not to strictly inductive reasoning. 

c. The Preparation of Induction. Bacon revealed the great value 
of the inductive method in his famous Novum Organum. He taught 
us how to apply induction to sciences in order to learn the first 
principles and the laws of nature. 


90. Gramm., pp. 64-65. 91. Ibid., pp. 283-284. 92. Ibid., pp. 322-323 
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Marvellous indeed was its influence on the development of 
sciences. 


But this development enhanced the reputation of the inductive 
method in such a way that it came to be overvalued to an enormous 
extent: there were those who maintained that no truth could be 
discovered except by experience and experiment; that induction 
gave infallibly truth if only the experimental methods were correctly 
applied. These experimentalists defended nominalism and based 
the legitimacy of induction on the fact that the recurring, uniform 


experiences make it impossible for us to think things different in 
the future. They refused to see the universal in the particular. 

Newman seems to have been influenced by these doctrines. He 
fought against them but he could not altogether get rid of what 
his education and his surroundings had urged on him from his 
earliest years. Hence, his inconsistency in his theory on uni- 
versals. Hence, his opinion that induction but leads to general 
propositions. Ilence, the fact that he seems to require a complete 
enumeration of particulars before he concludes to a physical law. 
This appears, e.g., from the passage about the certainty of death: ® 


Men tell me that there is a law of death, meaning by law a necessi- 
ty; and I answer that they are throwing dust into my eyes, giving me 
words instead of things. What is a law but a generalized fact ... and 
how many deaths have I seen? how many ocular witnesses have 
imparted to me their experience of deaths, sufficient to establish 
what is called a law? But let there be a law of death; .... Iam under 
a thousand laws, if I am under one; and they thwart and counteract 
each other ... Is the prospect of my death, in its logical evidence, =- 
as that evidence is brought home to me = much more than a high 
probability? 


Against unbelievers who deny the possibility of miracle he 
reasons as follows: 


They are saying: What has happened 999 times one way cannot 
possibly happen on the 1000th time another way, because what has 
happened 999 times one way is likely to happen in the same way 
on the 1000th. But unlikely things do happen sometimes.™ 


Just as Scholasticism requires more than the counting up of a 
sufficient number of facts from experience, insists on the vis intel- 


93. Gramm., pp. 299-300. 94. Ibid., p. 382. 
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lectualis in the induction and wants the union of both in order to 
obtain true principles, in the same way Newman is not satisfied 
even with a complete enumeration but he demands a mental oper- 
ation which consummates the induction, a sort of ingenious insight, 
which takes away the insufficiency of the facts from experience 
and warrants our certitude. This is the function of the illative 
sense. 


This is confirmed by a passage from a letter written in 1869:% 


You must not suppose that I am denying the intellect its real place 
in the discovery of truth, - but it must ever be borne in mind that its 
exercise mainly consists in reasoning, - that is, in comparing things, 
classifying them and inferring. It ever needs points to start from, 
first principles, and these it does not provide = but it can no more 
move one step without these starting points, than a stick, which 
supports a man, can move without the man’s action. In physical 
matters, it is the senses which give us the first start - and what 
the senses give is physical fact - and physical facts do not lie on 
the surface of things, but are gained with pains and by genius, through 
experiment. Thus Newton, or Davy, or Franklin ascertained those 
physical facts which have made their names famous. After these 
primary facts are gained, intellect can act; it acts too of course in 
gaining them; but they must be gained; it is the senses which enable 
the intellect to act, by giving it something to act upon. In like manner 
we have to ascertain the starting points for arriving at religious 
truth. The intellect will be useful in gaining them and after gaining 
them = but to attempt to see them by means of the intellect is like 
attempting by the intellect to see the physical facts which are the 
basis of physical exercises of the intellect, a method of proceeding 
which was the very mistake of the Aristotelians of the middle age, 
who, instead of what Bacon calls “interrogating nature” for facts, 
reasoned out everything by syllogisms. 


d. The Value of Syllogism for Science. The truths we have ob- 
tained by induction form the basis of our syllogistic thinking which 
takes us from the universal to the particular and is called de- 
duction. 

According to Scholastic doctrine, all deduction may be referred 
to the simple categorical syllogism. But then the question arises 
whether this syllogism presents us with new knowledge. There are 
philosophers who give a negative answer because either the con- 
clusion is virtually contained in the major premiss or the con- 


95. Ward, Life II, p. 331. 
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clusion gives but one case of the aggregate of cases included in 
the major premiss. They are the same thinkers who do not ac- 
knowledge the value of induction; nor admit that we can reach 
universal propositions by means of particular’ data; nor that our 
intellect is able to know the nature of a thing from facts of ex- 
perience by means of abstraction. Therefore, they deny the value 
of the syllogism for the development of knowledge. 

To a certain extent, Newman seems to agree with them. He be- 
lieves that most syllogisms in themselves give only probable con- 
clusions but he also holds that there are syllogisms which yield 
absolute certainty, viz., when they are objectively irresistible. 
Where empiricists and nominalists determine the degree of certain- 
ty of a syllogism according to the strength of the premisses so 
that the assent given to the conclusion always varies in degree, 
Newman points to the fact that all degrees of probability disappear 
for an unconditional assent by the operation of our illative faculty. 
Reasoning by rule should be completed by the living mind, he 
says,™ because syllogisms working by themselves, reach truth 
in the abstract and probability in the concrete; but what we aim at 


is truth in the concrete.% This is the prevailing tone of the Gram- 
mar of Assent. 


As an instance we could quote Newman’s treatment of this 
syllogism: “All Protestants are bound to join the Church; you are 
a Protestant: ergo.” He explains how only the illative sense is 
able to get us out of the maze of premisses, probabilities and 
assumptions into which the syllogism branches out. 

So syllogisms have a great value for the development of 
knowledge, although by themselves they reach only the abstract. 
Their full value is obtained if they are completed by the working 
of the illative sense because this carries our knowledge out of the 
province of the abstract into that of the concrete. 


DR. ZENO, O.F.M. 
Voorschoten, Holland. 


(To be continued) 


96. Gramm., p. 278. 97. Ibid., p. 279 98. Ibid., pp. 288-292. 





DE ELEMENTIS TRADITIONALIBUS JUSTITIAE IN 
PRIMAEVA SCHOLA FRANCISCANA 


(Continuatio) 
III. QUID SENSERINT ALI SCHOLASTICI 


1. Philippus Cancellarius: - Praeter illa quae de ipso obiter jam 
diximus,! haec circa eius doctrinam de justitia remanent consider- 
anda: a) Philippus admittit procul dubio diversos modos accipiendi 
justitiam, licet non similiter ac nostri Auctores illos ordinet; ? 
b) praeter justitiam generalem admittit etiam illam specialem, quae 
est rectitudo voluntatis et operis ad proximum tantum; ? c) differentia 
inter generalem et specialem ponitur in hoc quod illa reddit omne 
quodcumque debitum, sive sit actus sive res,-ista vero reddit tantum 
aliquam rem proximo debitam;* d) ergo secundum Philippum ad 
justitiam specialem haec requiruntur: 1) ut reddatur debitum sub 
ratione debiti, 2) ut reddatur tantum proximo, 3) ut reddatur aliqua 
res debita; ¢) cum tamen possit evenire ut proximo reddatur aliqua 
res debitaet tamen nonsit justitiae, sed misericordiae, sicut quando 
subvenitur miseris per eleemosynam, formaliter consideratam, ideo 
Philippus admittit quod in isto casu si reddatur aliqua res proximo, 
sub aspectu formali quia debita, tunc illa subventio ad justitiam 
pertinet, si vero datur propter compassionem, tunc ad istam virtutem 
spectat.° Quae solutio concordat cum illa a Stefano Langton jam 


data, © potius quam cum illa nostrorum Auctorum, qui distinguunt in 


1. Cfr. supra, ubi de originalitate Alex. Hal. locuti sumus. 

2. Cfr. textum ap. Lottin, Psychologie et Morale, Ill, 2, p. 290-291. 

3. Ibid., lin. 37-39. 

4. Ibid., lin. 15-21: “%...Reddere quod suum est est actus proprius iustitie 
specialis, et est tamen ibi communitas quantum ad hoc quod dicitur suum. Suum 
autem potest nominare rem quamcumque debitam vel quemcumque actum, et sic 
pertinet ad iustitiam generalem que extendit se ad actus aliarum virtutum...; 
iustitia autem specialis ad rem que sua est proximi, sicut reddere penam proximo 
cui debetur vel premium, set non extendit se ad actus.” 

5. Ibid., lin. 22-25. 

6. Cfr. Lottin, Ibid., p. 301-302. 
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dante de superfluo vel de necessario, ut determinetur actus justitiae 
vel misericordiae. ” 

Denique differentia inter Philippum et nostros AA. nobis videtur 
poni etiam in hoc quod ille et non isti loquatur de aliqua re debita 
potius quam de actu debito in determinando justitiam specialem. ® 

2. Pseudo-Guerricus: - Occasionaliter, scil. ad explicandum illud 
Lombardi “justitiam fidei,” dependens ab Alexandro Halensi sic 
breviter determinat justitiam: 


Nota: iustitia uno modo dicitur virtus qua redditur unicuique quod 
suum est, pari, superiori, inferiori, sic est generalis ad omnes ... Ali- 
ter dicitur virtus qua redditur proximo, et sic est una cardinalis.? 


Concordat, ut patet, cum doctrina nostrorum AA. 
3. Anonymus Tudertinus: - Similiter occasionaliter et dependens 


pariter ab Alexandro in suis Glossis ad Sententias Lombardi iste 
auctor refert: 


Item obicitur de hoc quod dicit per iustitiam fidei: nonne iustitia et 
fides sunt due diverse virtutes, et videtur innuere iustitiam esse 
partem fidei, vel fidem partem iustitie. Solutio: iusitita est duplex, 
scil. generalis et specialis; generalis est secundum quod dicitur 
iustitia est ordo rectus ad Deum et proximum; specialis est tribuere 
unicuique sua vel quod suum est. !! 


Nobis tamen videtur hic textus incomplete et ideo imperfecte 
transcribi ab illo Alexandri:!* nam ubi definit justitiam specialem 


anonymus Tud. refert ex Alexandro tantum “unicuique” et relinquit 
verba alexandrina “extra se...et intelligitur de proximo,” quae verba 
sunt quidem necessario ponenda ne confundatur justitia specialis, 


7. Cfr. supra, sed speciatim textum Alexandri in suo Commentario et etiam, 
e.g-, Rigaldus, in III Sent., d. 33 (Ms. Brugen. 228, f. 460 b) qui scribit: “...Sub- 
veniri miseris potest esse duplici de causa: vel ex compassione dando non solum 
quod superfluum est tibi, sed etiam de eo quod necessarium est tibi, et sic est 
opus misericordie. Vel ex ratione debiti dando scilicet de eo quod superfluum 
est, ad quod tu teneris...” 

8. Cfr. textum in Lottin, loc. cit., p. 290, lin. 20-21. 

9. In I Sent., d. 2 (Ms. Vat. lat. 691, f. 4c). 

10.Illa tamen divisio in debitum ad superiorem, parem et inferiorem in mentem 
revocat quod habetur in alio loco Commentarii Alex., secundum cod. Londinensem 
tantum, ut supra, diximus. 

ll.In I Sent., d. 2 (Ms. Tudertinus, Bibl. Commun. 121, f. 78 bec). 

12.Cfr. supra, in secunda huius investigationis parte, ubi textus ex | Sent., 
d. 2, Alexandri citavimus. 
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quae est tantum ad proximum, cum illa generali quae reddit unicui- 
que, ut expresse definit Pseudo-Guerricus, de quo paulo supra. 

4. S. Albertus Magnus: - Ex textu jam a Lottin edito,™ patet 
Albertum praeter justitiam generalem loqui etiam de justitia speciali. 
Ad hanc constituendam Albertus etiam requirit ut debitum redditur 
proximo sit ex speciali jure. “ Ergo elementum diacriticum justitiae 
specialis ab Alberto ponitur in illo “suum” quod debet esse formali- 
ter suum seu debitum ex speciali jure et quod jam per se et per 
prius proximo reddi debet independenter ab alia obligatione. Et jam 
ex hoc dignoscitur differentia Alberti a nostris Auctoribus, qui po- 
tius explicant illud suum justitiae specialis secundum quod reddi 
debeat proximo, formaliter distincto abillo qui ipsum debitum reddit. 

Notatu quoque dignum est Albertum neque in Summa de bono, 
neque in libro tertio sui Commentarii super Sententias, ubi uti vidi- 
mus ex professo tunc temporis de justitia agi solebat, librum quin- 
tum ethicae aristotelicae sequi, quamvis ipsum in libro quarto 
eiusdem Commentarii, * et alibi’ citaverit, et aliquomodo sequatur 
in doctrina de justitia. 

Per transennam autem etiam hic adnotamus logice Albertum se- 


cundum quod superfluum debeatur pauperi ex speciali jure, scil. ex 


jure naturali, ideo eius elargitionem potius ad justitiam quam ad 
misericordiam adscribere. 1” 


5. Richardus Rufus: - Unus ex magistris primaevae Scholae 
Franciscanae, ® bis super Sententias legebat: Parisiis et Oxonii, 
et consequenter eius Commentarium, ubi de justitia loquitur, in 


duplici redactione asservatur. Non est tamen facile determinare 


13. Op. et loc. cit., p. 296-298. 

14. Ibid., p. 297, lin. 44-59; cfr. etiam Alb. M., in III Sent., d. 33, aa. 1-2, 
(ed. Borgnet III, 608 a sqq.); in IV Sent., d. 14, a. 3 sqq. (IV, 408 b sqq), prae- 
sertim in art. 4, in solut. (IV, 417 b sq.) ubi Albertus loquens de virtute poeni- 
tentiae in habitu asserit quod “non est justitiae nec proprie justitie species, de 
qua praedicetur justitia sicut genus de specie: sicut justitia communis de justitia 
distributiva, et de justitia directiva.” Hic nobis videtur animadvertendam esse 
illam expressionem “justitia communis” ad relationem faciendam cum justitia com- 
muni de qua loquutus est jam Alexander. 

15. Cfr. Lottin. op. cit., p. 298, n. 2. 

16. Cfr. Meerseman, Le droit naturel chez S. Thomas d’Aquin et ses prédéces- 
seurs, in Angelicum 9 (1932) 63-76; et Lottin, in Bull. Théol. anc. méd., Ill, n. 
80. 

17. In III Sent., d. 33, a. 3 (ed. c. 4. III, 611 a). 


18. Cfr. Pelster F., Zu Richardus Rufus de Cornubia, in Zeitschrift fir Katbol. 
Theol., 48 (1924) 625-629; Little A.G., The Franciscan School at Oxford in the 
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quaenam illarum prior sit.'° Nos primi textum edimus, secundum 
tamen unum solum codicem; In III Sent., d. 33 (Ms. Oxford Balliol 
Coll. 62, Coll. 188 - 189): 


Postea queritur de singulis virtutibus et primo de iustitia, secundum 
ordinem Magistri. Tangit hic igitur Augustinus duos diversos actus 
iustitie: unum vie, alterum patrie. Contra quod obicitur eadem virtus 
numero erit nunc et tunc; sed ait Damascenus cap. 58 (margin.: Cap. 
60 in libro meo): quorum substantia eadem et actio eadem, ergo si 
essentia virtutis eadem hic et ibi et actio. Istud non valet nec aliud 
tale, nam ut supra dixi unus est actus per se et proprius omnium vir- 
tutum et in via et etiam in patria, sed ibi consummatus et est diligere. 
Nihilominus tamen in via, quia anima constituta in laboribus utitur 
hiis virtutibus, ut paulo ante dixit Augustinus, possent hec virtutes 
actus habere diversos in via, quos non in patria, ubi nullus erit 
labor. Aliter obicitur, actus iustitie hic et actus eius ibi aut erunt ab 
aliquo eodem in virtute iustitie aut a duobus diversis in ea: si primo 
modo hoc esse non potest quia idem semper natum est idem facere; si 
secundo modo, quare non sunt duae virtutes iustitie et diverse. Non 
valet, enim non quot opera, tot virtites sunt, sed est unum opus 
principale, iuxta quod determinatur una virtus et illud opus principale 
iustitie forte est unicuique tribuere sua. Unde Augustinus, De libero 
arbitrio, 1,1: iustitiam quid dicimus esse nisi virtutem, qua cuique 
sua tribuuntur. Habet etiam praeter istud opus quaedam specialia 
opera. Valde enim plures inveniuntur actus iustitie ab Augustino, in 
diversis locis. Habet enim quosdam in via, quosdam in patria, quosdam 
utrobique. In via, ut hic ab Augustino dicitur in litera, subvenire 
miseris, et super Gen., ad litteram lib. 12: iniqua punire et si qua 
similia. In patria, rectissime aderere bono, cui merito subiiciantur; 
Epistola 34: Et uni soli subdi Deo, caeteris vero supereminere natu- 
ris; sexto Musice et idem De moribus Ecclesie: soli Deo servire et ob 
hoc bene ceteris que homini subiecta sunt imperare, et si qua similia. 
Communiter: sua cuique tribuere; De civitate Dei, lib. XIX, cap. 4: 
iustitie munus est sua cuique tribuere. Et idem, De libero arbitrio, 
lib. I et lib. II: inferiora potioribus subdere et quae paria sibimet 
copulare; et sexto Musice: nuili equari, nisi purissimis animis, nulli 
dominari nisi nature bestiali atque corporee, et 83, quastione sexa- 
gesima prima: diligere Deum et proximum et si qua consimilia. 

Obicitur autem de hoc, quod hic dicitur in littera, actum iustitie in 
patria esse Deo regnanti subditum esse, hoc enim videtur esse actus 
prudentie in patria. Eius enim actus erit, ut hic dicitur in littera: 
nullum bonum Deo preponere, vel equare; ergo per consequens nec se 


13th Century, in Arch. Franc. Hist., 19 (1926) 841-845; Lampen W., De fr. Rich. 
Rufo Cornubiensi, ibid., 21 (1928) 403-406; Henquinet F., Autour des écrits d’ 
Alexander de Halés et de Richard Rufus, in Anton., 11 (1936) 187-218; Doucet, 
Prol., pp. CCXLIII a sqq. 

19. Cfr. Doucet, Prol., p. CCLIIIb; Henquinet, in Arch. Fr. Hist., 39 (1946) 
314. 
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preponere nec equare Deo; ergo per consequens se subicere Deo et 
Deo subesse. Istud non valet nec aliud consimile; nam, ut predictum 
est, actus virtutum in patria non erunt diversi secundum substantiam, 
sicut nec ipse virtutes, sed secundum modos qualitativos perspectis- 
sime adherere, rectissime adherere et nimirum [Coll. 189] sicommuni- 
cet virtutes suos actus ad invicem, nam una determinat alteram, etiam 
in via. Nam prudentia est fortis, iusta, temperans et sic de aliis. Sed 
queris secundum hoc, an possit talis concedi: prudentia est fortitudo, 
quando est ipsa fortis; quare non est ipsa fortitudo, etiam ipsa sit 
fortis. Item, amor est omnes quattuor; ergo eadem virtus, ut videtur; 
nam ait Augustinus: amor ille in non appetendis istis temperans, in 
amittendis fortis vocatur. Est ergo verum, sicut jam apparet, quod 
unus et idem est amor, sed opera disparata diversa, propter quorum 
diversitatem dicuntur virtutes diverse et sunt significata horum nomina 
diversa et nullum est alterum per se loquendo et formaliter. Unde iste 
predicationes non sunt omnino per se sed magis per accidens: for- 
titudo est prudens, similiter nec talis; fortis est prudens; minus tamen 
sunt iste per accidens quam illae, quod si talis esset vera per se 
fortis est prudens, necessario sequeretur: ergo fortitudo est prudentia 
et sic de ceteris; et sic nulla esset distinctio, nulla pluralitas harum. 

Obicitur etiam hic contra illum actum iustitie: sua cuique tribuere; 
secundum hoc enim videtur, si miseris subvenis, non tua sed sua eis 
ministras. 

Respondetur, quod ea que tribuis et tua sunt et sua, sed verius sua. 
Deus enim providit necessaria, Matth. V: scit Pater celestis, quia 
omnibus hiis indigetis. Et iterum: omnipotens et liberalissimus; unde 
Matth. VII: si vos cum sitis mali nostis bona data [margin.: contra 
avaros] dare filiis vestris, quanto magis Pater vester, qui in celis 
est dabit. Si igitur singulis preparavit Deus necessaria et pauper 
apud se non habet sibi necessaria, ergo sua quibus indiget sunt apud 
te et alios divites. Item Deus nulli providit superflua, sed uni dedit 
quinque talenta, alii duo, alii unum, unicuique secundum propriam 
virtutem; ergo si haberes superflua, patet quod illa non sunt tua, sed 
potius eius, qui nec habet necessaria. 


Porro doctrinam de justitia in Richarditextu expressam synthetice 
colligere potuimus inspiciendo aliquod schema manu coaeva in ex- 


aminato codice etiam asservatum.~ Secundum hoc schema idea 


20. In Ill Sent., d. 33 (Ms. Oxon. Balliol 62, coll. 188, in marg., inferiori): 


universaliter: 
yet ut inferiora potiori 

superioribus: subdere. 

preminentiam speci alites: 
ut soli Deo servire. 

: . societatem: 
Tribuere cuique sua: paribus: ——————— ut paria sibimet copu- 

lare et nulli equare. 


rebus: 
. Goa miseris subvenire. 
inferioribus: niiiiiints 

iniquos punire. 
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fundamentalis justitiae est tribuere unicuique sua. Haec autem 
tripliciter consideratur: a) Vel enim homo ordinatur ad aliquem 
superiorem, cui debetur praeminentia, et tunc justitia vel univer- 
saliter jubet ut inferiora potioribus subdantur, vel specialiter jubet 
ut soli Deo serviatur; b) vel homo ordinatur ad parem hominem, et 


tunc justitia jubet cum ipso societatem haberi, paria sibimet copu- 


lari et nulli aequari; c) vel homo ordinatur ad inferiorem hominem 
secundum duplicem respectum: scilicet vel in rebus, et tunc justitia 
jubet ut pauperibus subveniatur; vel in moribus et tunc jubet ut 
iniqui puniantur. 

Affirmat quoque subvenire miseris de superfluo esse justitiae. 

Ex hiis igitur patet Richardum in determinatione justitiae textus 
augustiniano? collegisse et hoc forsitan non ex fonte directo, sed 
potius ex Fishacre, 74 et Simone de Hinton, “ a quibus quasi litter- 
aliter dependet. 

Constat in fine Richardum non solum nullum elementum specifice 
aristotelicum expressisse, sed neque a nostris Auctoribus, et prae- 
sertim ab Alexandro, a quo in aliis rebus saepe dependet, justitiae 
determinationem hausisse. Implicite saltem ab ipso admittitur ali- 
quod debitum justitiae a misericordia distinctae, cum loquatur in 
ipso relato textu de miseris subveniendis. 

6. S. Thomas, - Praesertim in tribus operibus ex professo de 
justitia loquitur: in Commentario super Sententias (1253-1257), #° 
in Commentario in ethicam aristotelicam (1260), 74 et in parte se- 
cunda Summae theologicae (1270-1272).% In primo opere explicat 
doctrinam non solum Aristotelis, sed etiam aliorum philosophorum, 
dum in aliis operibus manifestat praeferentiam pro modo quo Aris- 
toteles justitiam determinat et dividit,* quem fideliter sequitur. 


21. Fishacre enim quasi litteraliter concordat, prout videri potest ex ipsius 
doctrina in textu edito a Lottin, p. 289, nota 1; et etiam relate ad illud subvenire 
miseris Rufus ab illo dependet prout textus Fishacre habetur in Ms. Ottob. Lat. 294, 
f. 242 ced; neque nova est haec dependentia Rufi a Fishacre, pro alio, e.g., argu- 
mento cfr. Piana C., La morte e l’assunzione della B. Vergine nella letteratura 
medioevale, in Atti del Congresso Nazionale Mariano dei Frati Minori d’ltalia 
(Studia Mariana, 1) Roma 1948, p. 290, nota 4 et 5. 

22. Simon etiam dependet a Fishacre, cfr. Lottin, op. cit., p. 289. 

23. In Ill Sent., d. 33, q. 2, a 2 et sqq. 

24. In decem libros ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nichomacum expositio, lib. V. 

25. Il, 2, q. 58 sqq. 

26. Citatur etiam Cicero sed minori frequentia et acceptatione. 
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Unde secundum Angelicum: a) Est aliqua justitia generalis, quae 
est eadem essentia cum omni virtute, quaeque est justitia tantum 
metaphorico sensu.”’ b) Adest alia justitia quae ordinat tantum ad 
proximum, scilicet ad alterum.  Haec autem alteritas comprehendere 
potest vel singularem hominem vel totam communitatem. Ideo Thomas 
ponit justitiam generalem propter bonum commune, et particularem, 
quae ordinat ad alium sirigularem hominem, propter bonum particu- 
lare, hanc autem subdividi in distributivam et commutativam. ” 
c) Justitia legalis pro bono communi est quidem eodem tempore, 
quamvis non sub eodem respectu, et generalis et specialis; est 
generalis non eo quod sit eadem essentia cum omni virtute, sed 
quia imperare potest actus aliarum vitutum propter bonum commune. 
Quia autem istud objectum formale, scilicet bonum commune, est 
respectus specialis, ideo justitia pro bono communi a Thoma etiam 
specialis virtus vocatur. *° d) Justitia autem particularis, quae est 
tantum specialis, tria exigit elementa constitutiva: 1) ut reddatur 
debitum, 2) ut reddatur proximo, 3) ut reddatur tantum quantum 
debeatur; *! e) ubicumque habetur aliqua virtus quae habeat in se 
istatria elementa illa virtus pertinetad justitiam ut pars subjectica. 
Et tales considerantur ab ipso Angelico: 1) observatio et vindicatio 
a Cicerone positae; *? 2) innocentia, de qua loquitur Macrobius; * 
3) justitia commutativa et distributiva, sicut enuntiavit Aristoteles. 
Differentia inter istas duas est in hoc, quia prima mensurat debitum 
secundum proportionem arithmeticam, secunda vero per proportionem 
geometricam. * 

Aliae virtutes quae plene non habent illa tria elementa sed duo 
vel unum tantum, sunt solum partes potentiales justitiae. * 

Ex hac justitiae aristotelico-thomistica determinatione diversa 


corollaria logice sequuntur: a) Hering, qui ultimus temporibus severae 


27. Il, 2, q. 58, a 2. 

28. Loc. cit. 

29. Il, 2, q 58, a. 5 sqq; et q. 61, a. I sqq. 

30. Il, 2, q. 58, a 6. 

31. In Il Sent., d. 33, q 3, a. 4 (utimur edit. novissima M.F. Moos, Parisi- 
is 1933, t. III, p. 1096, n. 378). 

32. In Ill Sent., d. 33, q. 3, a. 4 (ed. Moos, p. 1097, n. 384). 

33. Ibid., (ed. cit), p. 1098, n. 390. 

34. Il, 2, q 61; in Decem lib. Etbic., lib. V, c. 5 (Ed. Pirota, Taurini 1934), 
p. 312 sqq. 

35. In Ill Sent., d. 33, q 3, a. 4 (ed. Moos), p. 1096, n. 377. 
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criticae subjecit deformationem doctrinae S. Thomae circa justiti- 
36 


am,” verum dicit in S. Thoma prius justitia dividi in generalem et 
particularem, et ista autem sua vice bipartiri. 

Minus tamen probatum nobis videtur quod dicit ille scil. justiti- 
am legalem non esse aliquo modo etiam cardinalem virtutem. ** 
enim nobis non videtur asseri a S. Thoma, quia justitia legalis cum 
habeat objectum formale speciale quod est bonum commune, con- 
sequenter etiam specialis et cardinalis virtus vocari potest. 

b) Secundum Angelicum, ut vidimus, etiam in doctrina ciceroniana 
adsunt virtutes, quae plene participant de ratione justitiae specialis, 
sicut etiam in Macrobio, et consequenter nostri Auctores, qui 
Tullium et Macrobium expresse citant et approbant, essentialia 
justitiae specialis elementa per illos cognoverunt et aliquo modo 
in suis operibus receperunt, uti vidimus. 

c) Ex hoc etiam implicite deducitur jam ipsum S. Thomam non 
considerasse illam divisionem justitiae particularis in distributi- 
vam et commutativam ut aliquid essentiale sine quo non habeatur 
plene justitia specialis, si jam non improbat immo explicat Cicer- 
onem, qui de ipsis non loquitur, et macrobium qui tantum de inno- 
centia agit. 

d) Adest tamen differentia inter S. Thomam et alios scholasticos 
jam consideratos; quia ille ponit tanquam tertium elementum con- 
stitutivum justitiae specialis, ut mensuretur debitum reddendum 


° : . : e 6 . 
proximo, ne excederet in maius vel deficeret in minus, de quo 


nostri Auctores nihil dixerunt. Num tamen hoc sit aliquid essentiale 
ad praedictam justitiam necne, paulo infra dicemus. 
Constat sane determinationem justitiae aristotelicam cum suis 


divisionibus et subdivisionibus, mediante S. Thoma, magnum influx- 


36. De genuina notione justitiae generalis seu legalis iuxta S$. Thomam, in 
Angelicum, 14 (1937) 464-487; scimus eundem Hering separatim in opere longiori 
easdem observationes confirmasse. 

37. Cfr. Ibid., p. 464, notas contra plurimos, quibus adiungenduin etiam Meyer T., 
Institutiones juris naturalis, (Friburgi in Br., 1900), I, p. 370 sq., n. 435; qui 
erronee, uti etiam nobis videtur, loquitur de tripartitione justitiae potius quam 
de bipartitione, in sensu quo explicavimus; contra istud et alios cfr. etiam Del 
Vecchio, La Giustizia, p. 32, nota 15. 

38. Cfr. Hering, op. cit., p. 485 sq. Iste enim nobis videtur aequare vocabula 
“specialis, cardinalis, et particularis.” Quod nobis non videtur esse secundum 
S. Thomam, quia virtus cardinalis etiam in sensu largo ab Angelico utitur. 
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um habuisse in theologiam subsequentem et in ipsam philosophiam 
juridicam medii aevi*? et etiam moderni temporis. 

Tamen aliquomodo ex sequentibus constabit quod si statim S. 
Thomas habuit fideles sequaces, non defuerunt auctores, et etiam 
magni nominis, qui vel ipsum non sunt secuti sed qui potius nostros 
Auctores etiam post a. 1250 non reliquerunt cum darent determinati- 
onem justitiae. Neque desunt qui expresse S. Thomam-et Aristotelem 
improbant relate ad aliqua infra dicenda. 

Haec igitur quae sequuntur per modum exempli demonstrant quo- 
modo post 1250 aliqui scholastici se habuerint relate ad illam 
determinationem aristotelico-thomisticam justitiae. 

Ita inter illos qui S. Thomam fideliter secuti sunt duos sequentes 
primos auctores adnumerandos hic breviter commemoramus, ob 
peculiarem ipsorum conditionem: 

7. Bombolonius de Bononia: - iste enim etsi in libro tertio sui 
Commentarii a S. Bonaventura potius quam a S. Thoma speciatim 
relate ad Christologiam dependeat, tamen in modo determinandi 
justitiam in ipso libro tertio Commentarii sequitur Aquinatem.*! 

8. Richardus de Mediavilla: - Scholae Franciscanae magnus 


doctor, 4? etsi in multis dependeat a Seraphico tamen quoad justitiam 
se ostendit aristotelico-thomisticum. * 


9. Inter illos vero qui S. Thomam non sunt secuti adnumeratur 
Matthaeus ab Aquasparta. 

Eiusdem Scholae Franciscanae Magister“ habet ineditum et 
autographum quodlibet de justitia, quod nos hic primi transcribimus, 


39. Cfr. Lottin, op. cit., p. 299: “Nous avons voulu reproduire leurs textes in 
extenso: rien ne pouvait prouver plus apodictiquement l’influence décisive qu’ 
exerga Aristote sur le traité De iustitia et en général sur la philosophie juridique 
du moyen age. 

40. Cfr. Piana C., L*influsso di S. Bonaventura su la Cristologia di Lombologno 
da Bologna frate domenicano contemporaneo di S. Tommaso, in Antonianum, 23 
(1948), 475-500. 

41. In III Sent., d. 33, secundum Ms. Univ. Bonon. 755, vel Ms. Assis. Bibl. 
Commun. 155, quamvis primus melior sit; cfr. Piana, op. cit., 120. 

42. Cfr. Glorieux, Répertoire, II, p. 120, n. 324; Hocedez E., Richard de Middle- 
ton, (Louvain 1925). 

43. In III Sent., d. 33, (Venetiis 1509), f. 123 c-d. 

44. Cfr. Doucet, Fr. Matthaei ab Aquasparta, Quaestiones disputatae de Gratia 
(Ad Claras Aquas 1935). 
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secundum cod. autograph. Assis. Bibl. Commun. 134 (2A), f. 219b-d; 
et cod. Tudert. Bibl. Commun. 44 (T), £. 305b-30G6a. 45 


Quinto quaerebatur de virtutum distinctione, utrum scilicet iustitia 
sit virtus generalis vel specialis ab aliis virtutibus distincta. 

Quod autem sit virtus generalis, videtur: Philosophus, V Ethicorum 
(cap. 1, ed. Didot, Il, 53): “Iustitia est omnis virtus.” Ergo non est 
virtus specialis nec distinguitur ab aliis virtutibus. Item quaelibet 
virtus specialis determinat sibi aliquam potentiam specialem in anima; 
ergo etc... 

Probatio: temperantia est in concupiscibili, fortitudo in irascibili; 
prudentia in rationali; nec sunt plures vires; ergo etc. 

Contra: Sap. 8 (v.7) dicitur de sapientia: “prudentiam et sobrietatem 
et fortitudinem et iustitiam docet.” Ergo iustitia ponitur in numerum et 
condividitur cum aliis, virtutibus; sed quod condividitur cum aliis, non 
est generale ad illud, sed potius per suam formam et (A om. et) speci- 
em distinguitur ab illis; ergo etc. 

Item, Glossa (ordinaria, in hunc locum, PL 113,87) super Gen. 2 
(v. 10), ubi agitur de quattuor fluviis paradisi, appropriat quattuor 
virtutibus, inter quas enumerat iustitiam (A prudentiam, T iustitiam, 
correct. ex prudentia); ergo idem quod prius. 

Respondeo: Dicendum quod iustitia accipitur tribus modis. Iustitia 
enim, secundum Anselmum, De veritate (cap. 12, PL 158, 482) “est 
rectitudo voluntatis propter se servata;” unde dicit universalem recti- 
tudinem et quantum ad omnem potentiam animae et quantum ad omnem 
actum et quantum ad omne obiectum, utpote bonum increatum et creat- 
um, inferiorem et parem et seipsum, nec habet determinatam materiam 
neque subiectum, et hoc modo utique est generalis virtus circuiens 
omnes virtutes. Alio modo accipitur iustitia prout dicit ordinem, iuxta 
quod dicit Anselmus, De casu diaboli (non invenimus locum), quod 
iustitia est ordo animae ordinans omnes motus, omnes passiones et 
appendens omnia secundum iustam existimationem. Maxime autem 
dicit ordinem amoris, quia omnes affectiones secundum amorem or- 
dinantur, ut dicit Augustinus, XIV De Trinitate (cfr. potius De doctr. 
christ., c. 27, PL 34, 29 De moribus Eccles., 1, 15 PL 32, 1322) et 
est supra allegatum. Maxime autem dicit ordinem in finem, et hoc 
modo est quaedam specialis virtus, quaedam virtus determinans sibi 
potentiam voluntatis, prout est motrix sui et omnium (A repet. et omni- 
um) potentiarum et inclinans eas in finem, quia voluntas est finis in 
quantum finis; sed hoc modo non est virtus cardinalis, sed theologica, 
idem quod caritas, iuxta quod dicit Augustinus, I De doctrina christi- 
ana (cap. 27, PL 34, 29) “ille iuste et sancte vivit qui integer rerum 
existimator est, hoc est ordinatam habet dilectionem, qui non diligit 
quod non est diligendum et qui diligit quod est diligendum et qui non 
minus diligit quod magis est diligendum aut minus quod amplius est 
diligendum aut aeque quod magis vel minus est diligendum aut magis 
vel minus quod amplius est diligendum.” Et de perfectione iustitiae 


45. Ibid., pp. XXXI sqq., XXXVIII, n. 6, LVI, n. 34; cfr. etiam p. XIV, CXXII. 
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dicit (August., De natura et gratia, cap. 70, PL 44, 290) quod parva 
Caritas parva iustitia est, magna caritas magna iustitia est, perfecta 
caritas perfecta iustitia est, nulla caritas nulla iustitia est. 

Tertio modo accipitur iustitia prout dicit ordinem specialem vel 
circa determinatam materiam et circa determinatam personam, puta 
vel se vel alium et maxime proximum, et habet determinatum actum, 
puta circa superiorem oboedientiam, circa inferiorem beneficientiam, 
circa parem innocentiam. Unde, secundum Augustinum (XIV De Tri- 
nitate cap. 9, PL 42, 1046) actus proprius iustitiae est miseris 
subvenire, circa seipsum poenitentiam et iis similia. Et hoc modo 
accepta iustitia est specialis virtus et cardinalis, per quam homo ad 
seipsum et proximum ordinatur, et istius actus respicit debitum circa 
unumquodque, quia iustitia est reddere unicuique quod suum est. 
Istis visis, obiecta ad utramque partem plana sunt. 

Ad argumenta ad primam partem adducta: 

Ad primum dico quod Philosophus loquitur de iustitia generali, non 
quod sit omnis virtus per essentialem praedicationem vel per essen- 
tiam, sed per causam vel per efficientiam. 

Ad secundum dicendum, quod determinat sibi potentiam aliquam, 
scilicet voluntatem; secundum enim philosophos temperantia et forti- 
tudo sunt in appetitu vel circa appetitum sensualem, sed iustitia 
circa appetitum rationalem vel intellectualem, sed secundum theologos 
omnes virtutes sunt circa intellectivam, sed prudentia et fides circa 
intellectum, caritas, spes, iustitia, temperantia circa affectum; nec 
diversificantur virtutes circa subiectum, sed potius circa obiectum 
(A addit: et obiectum; T baec expuit). In eadem enim potentia plures 
possunt esse virtutes circa aliud et aliud obiectum. Dicunt enim 
philosophi quod passiones, circa quas coercendas sunt huiusmodi 
virtutes, non sunt nisi in parte sensitiva, sed Augustinus determinat 
quod sunt in parte etiam intellectiva, sicut apparet IX et XIV De 
civitate. 

Ad argumenta in contrarium patet responsio, quoniam condividitur 
contra alias virtutes, non in quantum est generalis, sed specialis vel 
particularis virtus. 


Ex textu transcripto clare elucet Matthaeum, quin sequatur Aris- 
totelem aut Thomam, quaestionem sibi propositam num justitia sit 
virtus generalis vel specialis distincta ab aliis virtutibus solvisse 
ponendo triplicem modum accipiendi justitiam. 

Primo modo justitia est virtus generalis, quia commie omnes 


virtutes et non habet determinatam materiam neque determinatum 


subiectum; evidenter igitur ibidem ‘generalis’ justitia eadem in 
essentia ac omnis virtus praedicatur et ab aliis virtutibus nullo mo- 
do distincta. 

Secundo modo justitia est aliquo modo specialis virtus, secundum 
quod ipsius sit ordinare omnia ad finem. Haec distinguitur ab aliis 
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virtutibus, excepta caritate cum qua confunditur, et consequenter 
talis justitia non est virtus cardinalis sed theologica. Et si vocatur 
specialis hoc affirmatur ut distinguatur ab illa generali in primo 
modo considerata; aliis verbis vocatur specialis eodem sensu quo 
charitas virtus etiam specialis vocatur. 

Tertio modo autem justitia est specialis et cardinalis, quia habet 
determinatam materiam et determinatas personas. Persona cui debi- 
tum reddit ista justitia potest esse vel superior, cui reddit debitum 
oboedientiae, vel par, cui nocere vetat, vel inferior, cui reddit de- 
bitum beneficentiae. Evidenter etiam hic specialis justitia latior 
patet quam apud nostros Auctores. 


Matthaeus ergo in ista determinatione dependet potius a Fishacre, 


a Simone de Hinton, et a Rufo,*© qui ut vidimus in justitia speciali 
attendunt potius ad specialem ordinem personarum, quibus debitum 
sit reddendum, quam ad ipsum speciale debitum. 

His adnotatis, remanet tamen dicendum quod maximi momenti pro 
nobis est, videlicet ipsum Matthaeum, etsi cognoverit et citaverit 
expresse librum quintum aristotelicae ethicae (cfr. textum transcr., 
lin. 3-4) tamen necessarium minime existimavit eodem modo ac 
Philosophus fecerat, justitiam specialem determinare et dividere. 

10. Nolumus ulterius inquirere quomodo sequentes theologi et 
commentatores circa justitia determinationem senserint. Unum 
tamen exemplum hic breviter referre volumus, quo expresse divisio 
et determinatio aristotelico-thomistica justitiae particularis et spe- 
cialis alio modo ac apud modernos explicatur. 

Ita Buridanus, celeber Aristotelis Comméntator, librum quintum 
ethicae aristotelicae non in omnibus explicat ac alii Commentatores. 

Volumus tantum aliquos textus eligere, ex omnibus illis in quibus 
Buridanus apertissime aliquos aspectus determinationis aristotelicae 
justitiae alio modo interpretatur: 


Item nec est verum quod distribuere pertineat solum ad principem 
imo singulares persone aliquando inter se distribuunt sicut aliqui 


46. Cfr. etiam Alex. Hal., in III Sent., d. 9, (Ms. Lond. Lamb. 347, f. 220 b). Mat- 
thaeus, ut nobis videtur sic justitiam determinat remoto etiam influxu Augustini, si- 
cut in aliis rebus theologicis et philosophicis, pro quibus cfr. Longpré E., Mattb. 
d@’Aquasparta in Dict. Théol. Cath., X, 387 sq.:idem, Augustin et la pensée fran- 
ciscaine, in La France Francisc., 15 (1932) 1-76; et novissime Doucet, op. cit., 
p. CLVII sq 
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mercatores qui et pecuniam suam simul exponunt et post tempus ali- 
quod sibi lucrum partiuntur et distribuunt secundum proportionem ad 
illam pecuniam quam quilibet exposuerat. Item si est alia ratio prin- 
cipis ut princeps et alia persona singularis ut singularis, tamen se- 
cundum affectionem eandem convenit utrique operari iniuste...ideo non 
differt virtus specifice in hoc et in alio. Ad quod etiam iuvare potest 
illud quod declarat Aristoteles in politicis secundum quod eadem est 
virtus boni viri et boni civis et boni principis. 


Haec est una ex pluribus rationibus quam Buridanus ponit ad 
explicandam quaestionem sibi propositam, scil. num revera ita 
intelligi debeant justitia commutativa et distributiva ut sint justitiae 


particularis species diversae.* Et ad hoc negandum adducit etiam 
rationem supra expositam, secundum quam ipsa justitia distributiva 
non est species diversa quia id quod est proprium justitiae dis- 
tributivae competit non solum principi sed cuicunque contingere 
potest. Ideo generaliter scribit: 


..-Puto quod iustitia distributiva et commutativa non sunt diverse 
Species justicie sed sunt diversi modi eiusdem virtutis. Aristoteles 
autem aliquando solet modos tales diversos vocare species utendo 
nomine speciei large, et si ita fuerit tunc videtur quod iustitia parti- 
cularis in eius toto ambitu sit una sola virtus moralis secundum spe- 
ciem specialissima. © 


Hae et alias Buridani animadversiones quas brevitatis causa 
omittimus circa justitiae particularis fomosam divisionem, influxum 
in posteriores exercuit. Nam F. De Castro Palao in sequenti textu 


Buridanum nominat ut ducem eorum qui divisionem aristotelicam 
reiecierunt; 


Aliqui sequuti Buridan., 5 Ethic. q. 7, banc divisionem reprobant as- 
serentes iustitiam distributivam a commutativa non distingui: ducuntur 
hoc fundamento. Quia respublica bona vacantia, seu superabundantia 
distribuens suis partibus eo quod partes sint ipsius reipublicae iuxta 
eorum merita non liberaliter, sed ex debito distribuit: alias nullum 
peccatum committet, sicque obligationem restitutionis contrahet, hanc 
distributionem omittens vel illam indebite praestans, quod est contra 
D. Thom...Caiet...Sotum...ergo in ea distributione actum commutativae 
exercet: cuius munus est reddere praemium debitum sive debitum sit 


47. Questiones loannis Buridani super decem libros ethicorum Aritotelis ad 
Nicomacbum, (Parisiis 1513), lib. V, quaestio 7, fol. 98 d. 

48. Ibid., f. 98 b: “Queritur septimo utrum iusticia distributiva et commutativa 
sint diverse species sub iusticia particulari.” 

49. Ibid., f. 98 d. 
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ob dignitatem personae, sive ob eius laborem, sive ob contractum 
initum. Et confirmo, si testator relinqueret aliqua bona pauperibus 
dividenda secundum eorum qualitatem et necessitatem non est dubium 
quin in hac distributione geometrica iustitia commutativa intercederet. 
Item si praemium esset propositum militibus decertantibus iuxta 
eorum valorem, servanda esset geometrica proportio in distributione 
praemii ex iustitia commutativa. Et idem si inaequales creditores 
existerent, quibus integre satisfacere non posses ex haereditate, 
haereditas esset dividenda secundum proportionem geometricam ex 
iustitiae commutativae obligatione. Ergo proportio geometrica non 
impedit actum iustitiae commutativae. E contra vero stare potest 
bonorum communium distributio per iustitiam distributivam, absque eo 
quod ulla proportio geometrica intercedat: nimirum si bona aliqua 
communia civibus bene meritis distribuenda forent, et solum unicus 
bene meritus appareret, vel casu quo apparerent plures omnes essent 
aequales. Ergo proportio geometrica non solum in distributiva, sed in 
charitate, observantia aliisque virtutibus intercedere potest. Ut recte 
exponit Rebellus ‘de oblig. iust. lib. 1, q. 3, sect. 3, n. 14. Ergo 
censendae sunt hae proportiones Arithmetica et Geometrica acciden- 
tales iustitiae, ac proinde ex illis distinctio virtutum sumenda non 
est. © 


Voluimus in extenso hunc textum referre, ut inde satis clare ap- 
pareat ipsam divisionem aristotelico-thomisticam justitiae par- 
ticularis celebri Stagiritae commentatori, scil. Buridano non 
placuisse. 

Post omnia hucusque relata, operis pretium putamus sequentia 
colligere. 1) Apud Praedecessores, qui directe vel indirecte cognos- 


ci potuerint a nostris AA. invenimus sequentia elementa: a)aspectus 
generalissimus justitiae comprehendens omnem perfectionem natur- 


alem (Plato) et supernaturalem (S. Scriptura, S. Augustinus, Stephan- 
us Langton, etc.); b) aspectus minus generalis comprehendens omne 
debitum reddendum sive Deo sive proximo (Steph. Langton, Guillelmus 
Altissiodorensis); c) aspectus specialis attendens tantum ad debitum 
proximo reddendum (Aristoteles-Averroes, Cicero, Guill. Altiss. 
etc.); et hoc vel sub aspectu boni communis (Aristot.-Averroes, 
Cicero, Dogma philosophorum, Schola abaelardiana, etc.) vel sub 
aspectu boni particularis formaliter considerati (Aristot.-Averroes); 
d) aspectus specialior attendens ad debitum praemii vel poenae 
proximo reddendum (implicite in iustitia distributiva Aristot.-Averr.; 
explicite in Schola abaelardiana); e) aspectus specialissimus at- 


50. De Castro Palao, De justitia et jure, (Lugduni 1615), p. 43. 
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tendens tantum ad debitum poenae proximo infligendum (Steph. 
Langton eiusque discipuli). 

2) Primaevi Magistri Franciscani ista traditionalia elementa 
justitiae cognoverunt receperuntque, saltem quoad essentialia, immo 
praesertim Alexander Hal. secundum ordinem decrescentem omnia 
illa elementa ordinavit: 


IUSTITIA 


Omnes nostri AA. Alex. Hal. ‘Summa’ fr. Alex. 


GENERALIS: Ad Deum fomnis rectitudo 
Ad proximum \omne de bitum 


Quodcumque debitum /( 


pro bono com- 
SPECIALIS: Ad proximum } praemii et poenae muni 

solum debitum 
pro bono parti- 
| poenae debitum .  culari 








Uti autem diximus in praecedentibus justitia generalis quae 
reddit debitum sive Deo sive proximo non est virtus distincta ab 
omnibus aliis; illa vero specialis quatenus reddit debitum proximo 
tantum est virtus ab aliis omnibus distinguenda, licet relationes 
habeat etiam cum aliis virtutibus. 

Justitia autem pro bono communi, licet evidentissime distincta 
docetur a Summa Fratris Alexandri, tamen aliquo modo etiam apud 
alios nostros AA. invenitur, ut supra demonstravimus. 

3) Alii Scholastici examinati similiter ac nostri AA. distinguunt 
sensum genericum et specificum justitiae. 

Differunt tamen ab invicem circa rationem essentialem qua justitia 
specialis distinguitur praesertim a caritate erga proximum. Juxta 
enim nostram interpraetationem justitia differt a caritate, quia illa 
reddit debitum proximo: a) ratione sui et non Dei (nostri AA.), 
b) ratione formali debiti (Philippus Canc.), c) ratione specialis juris 
(Albertus Magn.), d) ratione debiti etiam quantitative determinati 
(S. Thomas). 
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Quis istorum melius docuit? Difficile est brevi examine hoc de- 
terminare: ideo pro nunc aliquas tantum animadversiones circa 
propositam quaestionem insinuare volumus. Nobis enim videtur 
Philippus Canc. attendere ad aspectum subiectivum potius quam 
obiectivum justitiae: quaeritur e contra non proprie qualem virtutem, 
justitiam scil. aut caritatem, agens subiective exerceat, sed qua 
ratione obiectiva utraque virtus inter se differant, praescindendo a 
ratione formali agentis. Albertus Magnus autem nobis videtur doc- 
uisse differentiam esse deducenda ex ipsa juridicitate naturali vel 
positiva debitijustitiae: sed obici potest quod etiam debitum amoris 
provenit non solum a jure positivo divino sed etiam a jure naturali. 
S. Thomas autem, pedissequus Aristotelis nobis videtur ponere 
differentiam in quantitate determinata debiti justitiae, quae non 
habetur in caritate: sed neque haec quantitas determinata per propor- 
tionem arithmeticam vel geometricam nobis videtur esse de essentia 
justitiae specialis: nam, e.g., ipsum debitum conjugale reddi debet 
per justitiam specialem, et tamen non est exacte determinata quanti- 
tas, ita ut exacte et a priori determinatum sit quando immoderata 
sit petitio debiti, quae excuset alteram partem ad debitum reddendum 
per justitiam. Ideo nobis videntur melius docuisse nostri AA., qui 
cum assererent caritatem reddere debitum proximo ratione imaginis 
divinae in illo, aliis verbis ratione Dei, dum justitiam ratione sui, 
scil, ratione ipsius proximi, implicite docuerunt elementum alteri- 
tatis reduplicative sumptum esse elementum differentiale essentiale 
inter justitiam et caritatem. Etsi enim etiam caritas sit ad alterum 
non tamen formaliter, quia de eius essentia est conjunctio affectiva, 
scil. per amorem, cum proximo, ratione Dei; dum de essentia justi- 
tiae specialis est reddere debitum proximo, ut alteri, scil. a red- 
dente formaliter distincto. Et ex hoc deducitur differentia ab omni- 


bus cognita, qua caritas est prius etessentialiter|in affectu et conse- 


quenter etiam in effectu seuin operationibus ad alterum, dum justitia 
est totaliter et essentialiter in ipsa operatione ad alterum. 

4) Divisio autem justitiae pro bono communi a justitia pro bono 
individuali, quam similiter ac S. Thoamas praesertim Summa Fratris 
Alexandri retulit, necessaria nobis videtur, quia etsi omnis justitia 
ut virtus specialis, cum sit ad alterum, sit etiam socialis, tamen 
evenire potest aliquod debitum esse reddendum pro bono communi, 
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licet sit directe contra bonum individuale, ut quando judex punit 
poena mortis malefactores. 

5) Omnes autem nostri AA. nullibi referunt divisionem aristolico- 
thomisticam justitiae specialis-particularis in distributivam et 
commutativam, licet aliqui eorum, librum quintum ethicae aristoteli- 
cae cognoverint, saltem mediante Averroe, ut supra demonstravimus. 


Hoc autem, juxta nostram opinionem, evenire potuit, vel propter 
influxum Commentarii Alexandri de Hales, qui cum suum Commentari- 
um scriberet non cognovit praedictum librum quintum; vel quia etiam 


cum iste liber cognitus fuit noluerunt recedere a praecedenti traditi- 
one, quae de illis divisionibus non loquebatur. Et hoc etiam evenire 
potuit vel quia implicitam illam divisionem viderint contineri in 
divisionibus justitiae apud Ciceronem et Macrobii, ut deduci potest 
ex ipso S. Thoma; vel quia expresse et explicite nostri AA. existi- 
maverint illas subdivisiones aristotelicas non esse de essentia 
justitiae. 

Quid ergo concludendum est de verbis clarissimi Lottin, in princi- 
pio huius nostrae investigationis positis, scil. ante S. Thomam ob 
ignorantiam libri quinti ethicae aristotelicae omnino pauperem et 
verbalem et superficialem fuisse justitiae determinationem? 

Haec cl. Auctoris persuasio, quam iterum atque iterum, ex pro- 
fesso et occasionaliter, etiam in recensione librorum, exprimit si 
interpretatur ut ipsius personalis praeferentia pro determinatione 
aristotelico-thomistica justitiae, respectu aliarum determinationum, 
tunc certe non fuit intentio nostra ipsam directe repellere et impro- 
bare. 

Obiective tamen legitimum nobis est animadvertere primo minus 
probatum ex nostra investigatione apparere fundamentum ipsius 
persuasionis, scil. ignorantiam libri quinti ethicae aristotelicae, 
cum e contra constat certe illam partem Summae Fratris Alexandri, 
quae etiam juxta ipsum Lottin redacta fuit ante 1245, cognovisse 
praedictum librum quintum, mediante Averroe. Alia ex parte neque 
S. Bonaventura qui scripsit post versionem latinam totius libri quin- 
ti, neque Matthaeus ab Aquasparta, qui expresse in objectionibus 
circa determinationem justitiae citat praedictum librum quintum, de 
facto Aristotelem sequuti sunt. 
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Secundo animadvertimus minus recte nobis videtur assertum fuisse 
ab ipso Lottin praedecessores S. Thomae superficialiter tantum et 
vernaliter determinavisse justitiam: si enim etiam nostri AA. super- 
ficiales et verbales existimandi sunt quia nihil dixerunt de justitia 
pro bono communi, hoc est certe falsum pro Summa Fratris Alexan- 
dri, uti demonstravimus, et aliquo modo etiam pro aliis. Si autem 
superficiales et verbales existimantur a Lottin propter omissionem, 


involuntariam vel voluntariam, divisiones justitiae particularis in 


distributivam et commutativam, tunc nos, post omnia exposita, 


legitime quaerimus: estne revera praedicta divisio tanti valoris et 
momenti, sine qua omnis determinatio justitiae sit superficialis? Ex 
relatis in praecedentibus nobis videtur neque ipse S. Thomas hoc 
docuisse, cum e contra illam divisionem in relatione posuerit etiam 
cum divisionibus factis a Cicerone et Macrobio; neque ipse Buri- 
danus, Aristotelis commentator famosus, illam divisionem tam ne- 
cessariam putavit neque, juxta nostram opinionem, ipsa problemata 
justitiae practice et christiane solvenda illam divisionem aristo- 
telico-thomisticam justitiae particularis in distributivam et commu- 
tativam necessario postulant: quod ultimum, Deo favente, alterius 
nostrae investigationis objectum erit. 


HERMENEGILDUS LIO, O.F.M. 
Italy. 


(conclusio) 
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De Francisci Henno vita, opere ac doctrina morali. By Bernardus Alaimo, O.F.M. 

Palermo: Typografia Greco, 1950. Pp. xvii-171. Lire 450. 

The first chapter of this thesis from St. Anthony’s, Rome, is a biography 
of the Franciscan Scholar Henno (p. 1-43). Fr. Alaimo first describes the 
sources he uses; then he tells us that Henno was born in 1662, in what is 
now the very Northern part of France or the adjacent provinces of Belgium. 
Upon reaching the age of eighteen Henno became a member of the St. 
Andrew province of the Recollects. Ordained between 1886-88 he became 
lector of Philosophy, and later of Theology. Most likelyhe started teaching 
immediately after ordination and certainly before 1693. In 1701, considered 
by the Jansenist bishop of Arras as a laxist, he had to leave his convent 
of Douai and the diocese of Arras; he then continued his teaching of the- 
ology in the Franciscan convent of Ypres-Belgium and, around 1706, he 
went to Tournai, Belgium; here he taught theology in both the Franciscan 
convent and the Benedictine monastery, and published his theological 
works dealing mostly with morals. Once again he was accused of laxism. 
Between 1712-13 he acted as Guardian ad interim in Mons-Belgium. In the 
chapter of September 24, 1713 he became Custos of the province; later he 
went to Lille, France, but after a few months he died there in 1714, April 
30. 

The second chapter (p. 44-64) describes, in general, the works of Henno, 
and their successive publications. First, Fr. Alaimo enumerates a few 
characteristics of the theology of these years: the use of a more positive 
method, the fight against Jansenism and Gallicanism; a tendency to par- 
ticularism, i.e., to writing for a limited public,and a tendency to what the 
author calls conformism, viz., reconciliation of the traditionally conflicting 
schools of St. Thomas and Scotus. Henno was influenced by the spirit of 
the times. He started publishing for the students ofhis Franciscan province 
and wished to accomodate the principles of Duns Scotus to the teachings 
of St. Thomas (not of the Thomists, who according to him did not strictly 
follow their Master). Henno did not intend first to write a complete the- 
ology. He published single tracts In Decalogi praecepta (1706), De Resti- 
tutione, Jure et Justitia, ac de Statu religioso (1707), De Vitiis et Virtuti- 
bus (1708), De Actibus humanis (1710), De Verbi divini Incarnatione (1711), 
Theologia Sacramentalis (1711), and finally De Deo uno et trino edited in 
1713 when most of the other tracts had already a second or even a third 
edition. In the last tract he manifests his intention to order and to complete 
what is published so as to form a kind of complete theology. He died the 
next year, but the tracts, ordered in accordance with Henno’s plan were 
published under the common title Theologia dogmatica, moralis et scho- 
lastica (ten editions before the end of the century). The internal structure 
of Henno’s work resembles that of the older Summae, but the Franciscan 
scholar likes to take arguments from the Bible, the Fathers, and documents 
of the Councils and the Popes. He usually indicates the “theological note” 
of his conclusions. 
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The remaining part of the book, Chapters III-V, considers the doctrine of 
Henno on Morals. In chapter III (p. 65-104), under the title “The Conformist 
Tendency of the Author in Fundamental Moral,” Fr. Alaimo again speaks 
about the general conciliatory attitude of Henno. It appears that the author, 
even if he calls St. Thomas the “sun” and Duns Scotus the “moon,” stands 
closer to the teachings of Scotus; the influence of the Scotistic system 
even grows in the later works. By the Thomists of those days, Henno was 
accused of a misinterpretation of St. Thomas through reading some texts 
without their context. In fundamental moral, too, Henno actually is a 
Scotist, admitting the primacy of the will with all the consequences de- 
duced from that principle by Duns Scotus. The conciliatory attitude of 
Henno consists here exclusively in softening some Scotistic conclusions 
and in accusing the Thomists of misinterpreting St. Thomas. 

During his life Henno was accused of laxism. In the subsequent history 
of theology frequently he is considered a probabiliorist or even a rigorist. 
In Chapter IV (p. 109-138) Fr. Alaimo treats the problem of Henno’s proba- 
biliorism and rigorism. In a first article he gives us an interesting picture 
of the moral theology of those days: the strong position of Jansenism in the 
Low Countries and France; condemnation of laxism; the general attitude 
of both the Roman Curia and the authorities of our Order favoring proba- 
biliorism... It is not strange that Henno was against probabilism and 
aequiprobabilism. The author defends probabiliorism, but according to 
Alaimo, it is an exaggeration to call him a Rigorist. 

In Chapter V, B. Alaimo speaks of the sources of Henno’s work and its 
influence. Next to the classical sources of theology, Henno uses several 
of his immediate predecessors, mostly Belgian and Spanish authors (Belgi- 
um belonged to Spain in that period of the history). During the whole XVIII 
century Henno was a great authority, but since the victory of proba- 
bilism, through the intervention of St. Alphonsus, the Franciscan scholar 
is quoted only in historical surveys. 

B. Alaimo concludes his thesis with a list of all the partial and com- 
plete editions of Henno’s writings (Appendix, p. 155-170). After each item 
we usually find the name of one or more libraries, in Italy, France or 
Belgium, possessing that edition. We may, however, inform the author that 
the Library of the Franciscan Institute possesses 1) a copy De actibus 
humanis, edit. Tournai 1711 (p. 160 4. c); 2) a copy De Deo uno et trino, edit, 
Douai 1713 (p. 161 8. a; our copy formerly belonged to the Recollects of 
Rouen); 3) a copy of the complete edit. of Venice -1719 (p. 168 6. I and II). 

The idea of writing monographies dealing with the moral theology of the 
XVII-XVIII century is all right; and studies of the work of Sporer, Bier- 
baum, Reiffenstuel, Elbel, Henno... certainly will help to evaluate the role 
of Franciscan scholarship in the evolution of moral theology. The greatest 
part of Fr. Alaimo’s book is very interesting and instructive, Chapters III- 
IV, especially; though, throughout the entire work, the reader is frequently 
embarrassed by numerous typographical errors. We feel sorry that these four 
good chapters are preceded by a biography whichis simply insufficient and, 
for its greatest part must be re-written. First of all, the biography (Chapter 
I, p- 1-43) contains a number of confusing, and sometimes amazing faults: 
p-1, Lepreux wrote around 1721, not 1621; p.1 note 1, Lauer published the 
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second volume of his catalogue already in 1940; p. 3 the Mortilogium pro- 
vinciae S. Andreae, according to Faider, is written in 1770-72 with ad- 
ditions up until 1791; p. 4, the ms. Tournai 354 is said to be written in 
1789, whereas some pages before (p. XI) Alaimo told us it was written in 
1756; which is right? p. 8 note 1, ms. Courtrai 311 is actually 361, as is 
correctly stated p. XI and 10; p. 11, in 1680 there were four provinces of 
Recollects in Belgium: the author forgot the Germania inferior, with Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Louvain, St. Trond, etc.; p. 11, note 2 of p. 10: Friars Minor 
in French is not *Fleurs Mineurs” (flowers minor), but “Freres Mineurs;” 
p. 11 note 2, in 1557 the dioceses of Ypres and Ghent were non-existent; 
p. 14: Henno was 31 years oldin 1693, not in 1639; p. 25 note 3: the text 
quoted there indicates that Henno in 1701 was not yet a Lector jubilatus; 
consequently, it is very doubtful that he was a Lector since 1686-88, since 
the title was given after 13 years of teaching (cf. p. 13-14); p. 31 note 1: 
according to Gams, Series episcoporum p. 251 de Coetlogon had the bishop- 
ric of Tournai from Sept. 11, 1706 (not Nov. 1705) until April 17, 1707: that 
solves the little problem Alaimo finds insoluble; etc. 

We have not to re-write the biography, and we do not wish to give the 
impression that everything in the book is wrong; consequently we shall 
indicate only a few mistakes and inconsequences of the author. Alaimo 
maintains (p. 8-9) that Henno was born in Artois or Henaut, thus French- 
speaking, since he was a member of the Franciscan St. Andrew province, 
and since he writes in French even when he was in a town where, at least 
today, Flemish is the language of the place. Actually, Alaimo is not too 
sure of the value of his first argument, since he says in a note that Ypres, 
a Flemish-speaking town, belongs in 1701 to St. Andrew. In fact the di- 
vision of the Franciscan provinces there, according to the language spoken 
by the people, was observed in 1629, at least more or less since the 
bilingual town of Lille remained in the territory of St. Jerome (the official 
name “provincia Flandriae S. Hieronymi” is somewhat confusing now, be- 
cause the province had exclusively French-speaking or bilingual towns). 
When Henno entered the Order, as a consequence of the French political 
conquest of French speaking territory, the principle of division in ac- 
cordance with the language used was not longer observed; in 1667-79 
Dunkirk belonged to St. Anthony in Artois, and in 1680 St. Anthony ac- 
quired Dunkirk (again), Gravelingen and Cassel, whereas in the same year 
1680 St. Andrew obtained Ypres, Poperinghe and Hondschote; after the 
death of Henno, in 1720, Ypres and Poperinghe went back to the Flemish 
province of St. Joseph. And since St. Andrew, a province then of an odd 
twenty convents had, during the life of Henno (at least according to 
Alaimo), three houses for theological studies, Douai, Ypres and Tournai, 
the reader would like to know if that Studium of Ypres was not intended 
for the students of the three Flemish convents of the province and their 
corresponding territory. Alaimo implicitly admits that Henno was some 
five years (1701-1705/6) a professor and confessor in Ypres (he was 
twenty years a confessor before he started publishing, cf. p. 5, in 1706, 
cf. p. 29, and he was ordained in 1686-88, p. 13; that indicates that Henno 
was a confessor in Flemish Ypres too). If that is correct (but of course 
Alaimo forgot to prove the authority of Luydl; cf. p. 13) then it becomes 
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more likely that Henno’s mother-tongue was Flemish, since the bilingual 
people of that part of the country usually were and are Flemish. Alaimo’s 
second argument, “Henno writes French even when he is writing in a town 
where at least today people speak Flemish, consequently he is Walloon- 
born,” is no argument at all; indeed, according to the added footnote that 
means that Henno, working in Tournai, writes “opinatores, vulgo control- 
leurs;” now, Tournai is a French speaking town, and that single French 
word “controlleurs” is Flemish as well. Alaimo rejects the text of Foppens 
that Henno was “Flemish from Lille” (p. 9); one of his reasons is that 
Lille, in 1629, was judged to be a Walloon city; but he forgets to say that 
Lille was historically a Flemish city and actually bilingual: evena French- 
speaking citizen of Lille could and can be called “Flemish from Lille.” 
Briefly, that first chapter of Alaimo’s thesis is confused and confusing. 
Further, in his general conclusion (p. 151) the author seemingly forgot he 
“proved” that Henno is not from Lille. According to the biography (p.41- 
42) Henno went to Lille upon the chapter of 1713, and there he died the 
following year. That is summarized p. 151: “Post capitulum a, 1713 in suam 
urbem natalem se recepit, ubi.decessit e vita A.D. 1714...” 

A final suggestion: if manuscripts are quoted, the reader would appreci- 
ate finding in a footnote at least the essential parts of the texts referred 
to. 


E.M. BUYTAERT, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


Wilbelm von Ockham: Untersuchungen zur Ontologie der Ordnungen. By Gottfried 
Martin. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1949. Pp. xiv-260. 

This study, completed in 1938 as Habilitationsschrift at the University 
of Cologne, was not published until 1949 on account of the conditions 
resulting from the war. Professor Martin, in a second preface written in 
1949, indicates that the lapse of ten years has not brought about any 
substantial change in the convictions expressed in the book, for which 
reason it is now published in its original form without alteration. 

The subject of the book is perhaps more accurately expressed by its 
subtitle than by the name “William of Ockham.” Ockham is treated only as 
a major figure in a long development, stretching from Aristotle through 
Leibniz, which Professor Martin views as leading up to the transcendental 
philosophy of Immanuel Kant. As is stated in the original preface of 1938, 
“Die Arbeit ist entstanden aus Untersuchungen uber die geschichtlichen 
Voraussetzungen der Kritik der reinen Vernunft.” (p. vi). The specific 
development which is traced in this study, is that of the transformation of 
the Aristotelian categories of accident, particularly the categories of 
quantity and relation, into “transcendental” categories of being or of 
possible experience. 

As regards Ockham’s part in this history, Professor Martin seeks to show 
that Ockham’s rejection of quantity and relation as “real accidents” 
extrinsically determining substances, ordinarily construed as a sign of 
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his “nominalism,” is in reality motivated by a conviction that these 
categories express transcendental determinations of being, of the same 
order as the transcendental determination expressed by the term ‘one.’ 
This theme is elaborated through a comparison of views concerning the 
ontological import of the concepts of unity, number, magnitude, and re- 
lation, found in the writings of Aristotle, Plotinus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus, Ockham, Gabriel Biel, Suarez, and Leibniz. St. Thomas is held 
to have provided the initiative, and the point of departure, for Ockham’s 
interpretation of the categories of quantity and relation, by introducing 
a distinction between two senses of ‘unity’ and ‘number’ - a transcendental 
sense, and an accidental sense. Unity and number, as accidents of 
substance, are distinct realities inhering in substances, in principle sepa- 
rable from the substances without entailing corruption of them. Transcen- 
dental unity, however, is characterized as an intrinsic mode or determi- 
nation of being, which adds no new reality to the being which it determines, 
and which is not divided by a “real distinction” from the other determi- 
nations of the existent thing. St. Thomas is said to have extended this 
differentiation between transcendental and accidental, to the concept of 
number as well; and he is said to have at least considered the possibility 
of an analogous distinction between real and transcendental relations. 
Duns Scotus retained these two senses of unity and number, and definite- 
ly extended the distinction between accidental and transcendental, to the 
category of relation. The Scotist “formal distinction” is held to express 
the transcendental interpretation of these categories. Ockham, considering 
this Thomist-Scotist distinction between a transcendental and an accidental 
sense of unity, number, and relation, is said to have rejected the accidental 
sense in favor of an exclusively transcendental interpretation of these 
categories. Thus Ockham, far from reducing the categories to mere words 
or mental fictions, is held to have reinterpreted their import in a more 
truly metaphysical sense, as transcendental determinations of being qua 
being. On this account, Professor Martin regards Ockham’s theory of 
quantity and relation as an appropriate development of a metaphysical 
initiative taken by St. Thomas andcarried forward by Duns Scotus. 
Ockham’s transformation of the Aristotelian categories of accident 
into transcendental determinations of being, left the categories of quality 
and of substance untouched. The completion of the task had to wait for 
Kant, who elevated the categories of substance and quality to the same 
transcendental status to which Ockham had promoted the categories of 
quantity and relation. This complete transposition of the categories made 
it impossible to regard them as determinations of substances, and resulted 
in Kant’s doctrine of categories as transcendental determinations of 
possible experience, whereby the subjectively “given” is objectified as 
Nature by the understanding. Professor Martin holds that Ockham’s 
transcendental interpretation of the categories of quantity and relation 
was communicated to Leibniz by way of Suarez, and perhaps also through 
Gabriel Biel; it is said to have played an important role in the develop- 
ment of the Leibnizian treatment of space, time, number, and indeed of all 
the “accidents,” as relational orderings of the monadic elements of the 
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universe. The passage from Leibniz to Kant, recognized generally by 
historians of philosophy, completes the story. 

Such is the theme of the book. The materials on which the interpreta- 
tion of Ockham is based, are of a restricted, and frequently of a very 
sketchy and slight nature. The main textual basis is provided by Dis- 
tinctions 24, 30, and 31 of Ockham’s Ordinatio, the edition of 1495 being 
corrected by from five to eight accessible manuscripts. In addition, con- 
siderable use is made of the De sacramento altaris, in the edition of T. B. 
Birch. Passing attention is given to the Summa logicae, but Ockham’s 
logical commentaries, his Quodlibeta, and his several writings in physics, 
are left entirely out of account on the ground that they are either useless 
or superfluous for the subject under investigation. The texts of Ockham 
cited or quoted, in support of the interpretations offered of his doctrine, 
are at many points inadequate as basis for the generalizations made. Thus, 
on pages 56-9, some passages are quoted and cited in support of the 
statement that Ockham rejected the thesis that number is a distinct “real 
accident” which inheres in substances. It is then stated that in rejecting 
this interpretation of number, Ockham espoused the doctrine that number is 
a “transcendental” determination of being. But for this conclusion, no 
texts are quoted, or cited, that give any support to the statement; one 
may suspect that no such texts are to be found. Yet throughout the re- 
mainder of the book, the statement is repeated at frequent intervals that 
Ockham construed number as a transcendental category, with indication 
that this had been previously established in the analysis of Ockham’s 
discussions of number. 

Some equally dubious historical relationships are also taken for granted. 
Thus it is assumed as practically self evident, on page 82, and elsewhere 
in the book, that when Ockham castigates the moderni for their theory that 
quantity is a reality totally distinct from substance and quality, he is 
referring primarily and directly to St. Thomas. As was shown in a recent 
study by the present reviewer, the formulations of the theory of quantity 
which Ockham criticizes in his works are not those of St. Thomas, but are 
those of Aegidius of Rome. ? 

The main theses developed in Professor Martin’s book is philosophically 
interesting, and supplies a certain perspective on the history of philosophy 
suggestive of a possible speculative integration of the mediaeval dis- 
cussions in Kantian terms. But the light which casts this perspective, and 
which determines the selection, ordering, and interpretation of the historical 
materials, was not lighted until the later part of the eighteenth century, 
when Kant wrote his Kritik. Although St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, and other 
mediaeval philosophers employed the word “transcendental” to character- 
ize such concepts as ‘being,’ ‘thing,’ ‘one,’ and so forth, it is surely 
anachronistic to link the mediaeval usage of this term to the Kantian usage. 
Ockham and Kant have one thing in common: both reject the theory that 
quantities and relations are res absolutae in the sense of subsistent forms 
which inhere in the things said to be of this or that quantity, or to be thus 


1. Cf. Ernest A. Moody, “Ockham and Aegidius of Rome,” Franciscan Studies 
Vol. IX, December 1949, pp. 417-442. 
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or thus related to other things. But on the positive side of the problem, 
Ockham and Kant tend in opposite directions. Ockham holds that quanti- 
tative and relational terms do not designate forms of any sort, but imply 
contingent facts about substances and qualities. Hence he says that 
propositions in which such terms occur are “exponible,” or equivalent to a 
conjunction of propositions in which those terms do not occur. Kant’s whole 
effort, by contrast, is to preserve the interpretation of the categories as 
forms. To this end, he transfers them to the locus of mind, where, as a 
priori forms of possible experience, they escape the contingency of actual 
existence. 

If the term “transcendental” is to be used to characterize Ockham’s 
interpretation of the ontological import of terms in the categories of 
quantity and relation, the word in this usage will have a meaning wholly 
diverse from that given to it by Kant. For Ockham, the transcendental is 
precisely what escapes conceptual fixation; it is the actuality which 
determines a proposition to be true or to be false. But for Kant, the 
transcendental is precisely that which is conceptually fixed, and which 
escapes the contingency of actual existence and matter of fact. Ockham 
is a genuine empiricist; for him, categories are only instruments for making 
statements whose truth or falsity is determinable through experience of 
that which exists independently of our formulations. For Kant, what can 
possibly be experienced is defined as the set of possible interpretations 
of a system of categories fixed a priori; the transcendental philosophy 
construes fact as an accident of form, and existence as an accident of 
possibility. Kant’s empiricism, unlike that of Ockham, is superficial, 
limited to the colouring of a picture whose shape and structure has been 
drawn, once and for all, by pure reason. 

These reflections represent the convictions of this reviewer, and involve 
interpretations of the whole philosophies of Ockham and of Kant, rather 
than of specific texts. It is not to be denied that Ockham’s philosophy can 
be interpreted in Kantian terms; any first rate philosophy is capable of 
accounting for other philosophies within its own frame of ideas. But what 
is illuminated in this procedure is not the philosophy of Ockham, but that 
of Kant. And perhaps it is on this basis that Professor Martin’s book should 
be understood and judged, as a study (to quote his 1938 preface) of the 
“historical presuppositions of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft.” As such, 
it offers a Kantian reconstruction of certain important aspects of pre- 
Kantian thought, which is of speculative interest and which serves to set 
Kant’s doctrine in a richer background of tradition. We may welcome the 
book, not as a study of Ockham’s ideas in their own meaning and context, 
but rather as a suggestive and well written contribution to the great 
literature of Kani-Studien, 


ERNEST A. MOODY 
Columbia University. 
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